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ILLUSTRATION ‘SUPPLEMENTS. 


WE give to-day the first picture in a new_series of 
the illustration supplements which have come to be a 
feature of the Forest AND STREAM. “First Around the 
Home Mark” is a-spirited yachting scene, which goes 
happily with the illustrations of the America’s Cup races. 
Other supplements of the series will be printed: 


Nov. 2.—“The Start.” A field scene by Edm. H. 
Osthaus. 

Dec. 7.—Mr. and Mrs. Bob White. A portrait of the 
quail by Edwin Sheppard. ° 








IN CONDITION AND OUT. 


THE value of physical exercise is in.a general way 
fully appreciated by all, in so far as it concerns the best 
health, strength and beauty of the human body, and 
thereto the best workings of the human mind. Sports- 
men, in particular, are sensible of its beneficence. 

Any form of diversion which brings the bodily and 
mental forces into pleasing activity, in a new form and a 
new environment, differing from those of the regular 
workaday life, contribute to the recreation and restoration 
of mind and body. 

However different may be the forms of sport, one from 
another, their good effects to man are alike in kind. 
Thus, whether one fishes for the alert and cunning trout, 
casting the fly diligently and deftly to every conceivable 
point of which line, rod and wrist are capable, or whether 
one walks sturdily over hill and through valley with gun 
and dog, or whether one sniffs the bracing sea air from 
the deck of a yacht, the benefits to the individual are the 
same—that is to say, diversion of mind into pleasant 
channels, and exercise of body to its general benefit. 

But the average sportsman, he who may be classed as 
belonging to that large, earnest and desirable group called 
amateurs, takes his exercise, in practice, in an extremely 
intermittent way. As a rule, by him sport and business 
are kept sharply distinct both as to time and practice. 
When outing time comes there is an unearthing of rods or 
guns, and when vacation time ends, there is a hurried 
storing away of them till they are needed again. The 
two times generally are months apart. There thus is an 
abrupt transition from business to pleasure, and vice 
versa, 

For this reason, at the commencement of an outing 
which imposes physical exercise, there is a general loss 
of skill and physical condition. In the commencement 
of his outing, the sportsman finds that he is awkward of 
body, slow of eye and unready in mind. About the time 
that he has, in his practical work, trained his hand, eye 
and mind so that rod and fly are manipulated deftly as 
he desires, or the gun swings promptly as eye, trigger 
finger and hand work harmoniously in the common pur- 
pose to kill the bird, the outing is ended. Starting in 
thus with a depreciation of skill, there is the added hard- 
ship consequent to the unprepared condition of the body 
for extra effort. 

The average sportsman follows a business routine much 
alike day in and day out from one outing to the next. He 
takes no preparatory exercise to condition him for the 
active and prolonged efforts on stream or in field. The 
consequence is that, in the first few days, whether he 
walks through field or forest, or fishes from bank or boat, 
or rides horseback, his muscles are sore, and his efforts 
for some days thereafter entail much discomfort of body 
or actual suffering, according to the degree of soreness 
and weariness. Coincidentally there is a lack of skill to 
disappoint or disgust him. All the weariness, soreness 
and loss of skill could in a large measure be guarded 
against by keeping up physical exercise during the busi- 
ness season. 

By daily exercise the dexterity of the hand is main- 
tained, the muscles are kept in condition for prolonged 
effort, and the eye and mind are kept keen and alert in 
their decisive judgments. There is thus a general ability 
of the powers of mind and body to work in part or in 
whole, as the circumstances may require. 

Particularly true is this of the sportsmen who have 
arrived in the middle years of life and who, when in- 
active, are prone to accumulate weight. 

He whose girth is greater than his shoulder measure- 
ment, begins his outing with pains and discomfort that 


would end his sport were not the love of it, to him, 
greater than the fear of pain. It is unwise thus to make 
business and exercise so distinct and separate. If during 
the season of business, the sportsman would ride awheel 
daily, or practice regularly with dumb bells or clubs, or 
take long walks, or row, swim, shoot at the traps, etc., 
the benefits of exercise, to mind and body, would then be 
constant, the beginning of the outing season would be a 
season of pleasure instead of one of bodily weariness and 
pain, and when a man reached middle life, he would not 
need any pretexts for quitting his favorite sport. 





DREDGE AND DYKE. 


In his report on “Sea Coast Marshes of the United 
States,” one of the special reports of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, Prof. N. S. Shaler estimated that the total re- 
claimable area of marsh between New York and Port- 
land, Me., probably exceeds 200,000 acres; that the money 
value of the lands when reclaimed would be $40,000,000, 
and that the cost of reclamation would not exceed a fifth 
of that sum. This means that the lands would be converted 
from marsh wastés into truck and farm lands. It is a 
commercial proposition. Lands which will yield a large 
financial return upon the cost of conversion will not 
permanently be left to lie idle. And this means that 
shooting grounds which have been hunted over by gen- 
erations of American sportsmen will be closed to the gun- 
ner of the future. It is a process which has been going on 
from the beginning all along the Atlantic coast and inland. 
Some of the most famous shooting grounds of this coun- 
try, such as the Drowned Lands of New Jersey, have 
yielded to the dredgers and drainers. There is one com- 
forting thought, however, for the shooter who would not 
see the wild lands subdued wholly to the dominion of 
the man with the hoe: Prof. Shaler’s estimate of 200,000 
acres of reclaimable lands does not include all the shore 
shooting grounds. After engineers shall have rescued all 
they can there will still remain many square miles of terri- 
tory which will defy their skill and remain for genera- 
tions a field for sport. 





THE APPALACHIAN NATIONAL PARK. 


THE proposed establishment of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Park, as has been stated in these columns, in- 
cludes the purchase and setting aside of a mountain area 
in North Carolina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia 
and northern South Carolina. The two chief considera- 
tions upon which the Appalachian Park is asked for 
are (1) that the preservation of the forests which now 
cover the mountain area is absolutely essential to main- 
tenance of the water supply for the southeastern United 
States; (2) that the Great Smokies and the Blue Ridge 
make up one of the most popular health resorts in the 
country, and the conditions now giving the region this 
character should be perpetuated for the benefit of the 
people of the country at large. On the other hand, there 
are no insuperable obstacles, no serious complications, no 
grave objections to the plan. All the several States in- 
terested have, through their Legislatures and other au- 
thorized representatives, expressed not only their con- 
sent to the assumption of control of the proposed forest 
reserve by the National Government, but they have urged 
Congress to act in the matter. The timber lands may, for 
the most part, be acquired for the purpose on reasonable 
terms, and in the case of particular lands not otherwise to 
be secured the right of eminent domain may be exer- 
cised. 

During the last session, President McKinley sent a 
special message to Congress, recommending its favor- 
able consideration of the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the park project; and Senator Pritchard intro- 
duced a bill to appropriate $5,000,000 for the purchase of 
the lands. This bill was favorably reported back to the 
Senate by the Committee on Agriculture and Forest 
Reservations, but, like many another measure in both 
houses of Congress, it failed to. receive attention in the 
closing days of the session. 

The Appalachian Park scheme is, therefore, in the 
position ‘of a national undertaking which is without active 
opposition and requires for its execution only the atten- 
tion of Congress. This, we believe, may best be secured 
for it by following the suggestion of Senator Pritchard, 
that all the enlightened friends of the plan should make it 


their duty to communicate with their Senators and Con- 
gressmen, in order that when Congress next ‘assembles 
and the subject shall come before it, the members may 
be cognizant of the wide public interest felt in the park, 
and may therefore be all the more ready to take up the 
matter and put the plan into execution. 








MORE ON AN OLD TOPIC. 


THE treatment the gunner from town receives in the 
country depends very largely upon the gunner himself. 

The first rule to assure friendly relations and a pleasant 
time is a recognition of the rights of the landowner upon 
whose territory the game is found. If the game is worth 
having, it is worth asking for. 

A half-dollar in silver will go further than much 
vociferous and lurid argumentation and expostulation. 

It does not always work successfully to stand too stub- 
bornly upon one’s right to shoot, whether or no. 

If shooting privileges were arranged for on the same 
business basis that is usual when one is negotiating a 
dinner or a lodging for the night, we should hear less of 
the irreconcilable conflict between the sportsman and 
the farmer. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


The charming sketches of Samoan outdoor life written 
by Mrs. Llewella Pierce Churchill have been among the 
popular things published in Forest AND STREAM, and we 
have had frequent inquiries for them in a more perma- 
nent form. It is a pleasure to know that a selected num- 
ber of these papers are to be included in a volume which 
Mrs. Churchill is preparing for the press, and whose title. 
“Samoa Uma,” in English “All Samoa,” is significant of 
its comprehensive scope. It might also be called the real 
Samoa. Like every other people on the face of the earth, 
the Samoans are interesting to others Only if the barriers 
of reserve have been broken through, so that they may 
be seen and described truthfully as they are. Mrs. 
Churchill enjoyed unusual opportunities to study the real 
Samoa during the years when her husband, William 
Churchill, was our consul there, and as her Forest AND 
STREAM contributions have abundantly demonstrated, she 
has a vivacious and graphic way of describing what she 
sees. The book will have an added interest because of the 
fact that over the picturesque islanders here described the 
flag of the United States now floats. The new volume 
will issue from the press of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company. 





The two notes from two Canadian fishing overseers, re- 
specting the non-resident angling license, demonstrate the 
ambiguity of the text of the law. Mr. Wood, of Ontario, 
tells us that the term “temporarily domiciled” is inter- 
preted in that Province as covering visitors who are 
boarders and who employ local guides and boatmen. 
This is precisely the interpretation that had formerly pre- 
vailed in Nova Scotia; in that Province the practice, in 
some localities at least, had been to regard visiting anglers 
lodging in Canada and employing Canadians as exempt 
from the license requirement; and it was in the sudden 
change of a new interpretation and a new practice that 
the injustice lay. Clearly, a regulation which is sus- 
ceptible of so widely varying interpretation, and which 
may all of a sudden be resorted to for the imposition of 
such treatment as that accorded to Mr. Townsend, is not 
in keeping with the rest of the Canadian fish and game 
code, which is lucid and readily understood. We repeat 
what we have said before, that if the Canadian Provinces 
elect to tax American sportsmen, that is for them to 
say; but if the intention is to exact a tax, the require- 
ment should be expressed in plain English, to the end 
that injustice may not be done to the non-resident who is 
sincerely intent upon complying with all the requirements. 





Mr. James Dickson, Ontario Land Surveyor, has writ- 
ten an interesting monograph on the “Game Fields of On- 
tario,” in which he describes the game resources of the 
Province and discusses in an intelligent way measures for 
their conservation. He writes from a wide experience, and 
a careful study of the subject, and has contributed a 
really valuable paper to the literature of game protection. 
We quote in our shooting calumns his discussion of the 
settler’s plea that he should be permitted to kill game 
the year around, 
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Ge Sportsman Fons 
Paths. 


I Do not speak of paths in any metaphorical way, nor 
do I intend to branch off into a homily after the intro- 
duction is dispatched, for I detest that method; it is so 
underhanded. I mean to speak of genuine, bona fide 
paths, such as one is sure to meet when out for a stroll. 
Almost without exception, the paths in a town are hard, 
matter-of-fact affairs, and very obviously short cuts; but 
these same short cuts in the country are quite different. 
They branch off from the main road with the idea that 
they are going to show you a shorter way, and at the 
same time take you away from the sordid road that 
every one travels. Man, by the aid of the power that 
distinguishes him from animals, concludes that this path 
will enable him to gain time. Let him try it and see the 
results. A straight line is not always the shortest dis- 
tance Between two points. Once entered upon that path, 
he slackens his speed, and draws a long breath of thank- 
fulness for having escaped the highway. Here the birds 
do not make him feel embarrassed by stopping their 
conversation when he draws near, but, instead, they send 
cheerful messages to each other and sing snatches of 
dainty arias in such an informal way that he at once feels 
as if he were one of them. A comfortable spot beside the 
path invites him in such an hospitable manner that he 
accepts with pleasure, and then all is lost—that is, all 
hopes of making quick time by this short cut. Now he 
can hear the trees talk in their graceful way, and he 
listens to their low, musical voices, until a bright leaf 
floats down beside him, and a moving branch betrays the 
flight of the afternoon. 

I met a path of this type the other day, and we imme- 
diately became friends, It was a large path, and gave 
the passer-by the idea that it was a road leading to some 
gravel pit further in; but appearances are the last things 
by which to judge paths. This particular one ran in only 
a few rods, then turned and went parallel to the main 
road and ended—yes, in the same highway, and not a great 
distance beyond the other entrance. Of course this was 
deceit, but it ‘was necessary, if the path was to succeed 
in its purpose. If there is any one who would condemn 
it, I say let that person keep to his crushed stone and 
hard-rolled highways, and leave the pine needle roads 
alone. 

Any one who has studied paths at all knows that well- 
worn paths are strictly business paths, and are not cheer- 
ful ones at all. Stones in this sort of a path are mag- 
nified in one’s mind at least five times when one is made 
aware of their presence. Other paths may have large 
stones, and even branches, in the way, but one never 
thinks of calling them beastly. 

Indeed, a good rule to follow is to shun well-worn 
paths, and take those which look unpopular; they will 
repay you. Time was, perhaps, when they were used; 
but their friends being now gone they have barred their 
doors, and in the little clearing, their atrium, they have 
planted snow-drops and other dainty woodland flowers 
for rethembrance sake. After you have gently forced an 
entrance and come thus far, you take off your hat, tiptoe 
across the soft, green carpet, and sit down on some rock 
which is, perchance, the exact counterpart of the one 
you wearily turned away from back in the road. Here 
the little flowers nod and smile, and seem to say, “Here 
we are, blooming for just such as you.” 

These forgotten paths are the dearest of all; at least, 
they are to me. They are not forgotten because they 
are unworthy, but because people are unworthy of them. 

It was one of these paths that rendered my summer on 
a low mountain one to remember with pleasure. It was a 
mile from the farmhouse to the top, and that meant an 
hour’s climb. On this particular day there was a large 
party of us to follow the well-worn trail. In descending, 
a small detachment was a little in advance when we 
reached a point a third of the way down. Suddenly one 
of the party stopped. “There is the old, forked tree that 
was struck by lightning,” she said, “and right here there 
used to be a path that branched off and came out in the 
sap orchard, back of Hermit John’s.” Not a word was 
spoken by the rest of us; it was by tacit agreement that 
we plunged into the long grass, then fought low, sweep- 
ing branches, until fhere was no fear of the rest of the 
party catching sight of us and following; then we went 
more slowly in the half-light of the path, down steep 
descents, where the brown oak leaves hid the treacherous 
stones beneath; over tablelands of rock, where moss and 
pine-needles made safety a subject for immediate con- 
sideration; down another steep pitch, where little sap- 
lings proved friends in need; then’ out into a small, leaf- 
strewn clearing. Our leader turned sharply to the right 
and eagerly brushed aside the bushes, and there, waiting 
for our cups of birch bark, was a little spring. Cool and 
silent it lay there in the shade of the big trees that 
towered far above it, and oh! so different from its brother 
spring on the other path, which lay in the sunshine surely 
half the day and then ran noisily away, chasing a sun- 
beam that had challenged it to a race! Although this 
spring had gathered the leaves of last spring around it, 
and had entreated the low bushes to grow protectingly 
over it, when it was discovered it freely gave us all it 
had and accepted our mute thanks in its sad, sorrowful 
way. The remainder of the path was not difficult, and 
soon we were out into the lighter green of the maple 
orchard, aid then home. 

There is one more kind of path that I want to speak of, 
and that is the joyous, hurrying path that has a surprise 
party in store for you somewhere. You probably know 
just what I mean—a hard fight for a few seconds, then a 
smooth, velvety stretch, a drive down at terrific speed, 
only to meet a stony place; now, look out! for here is a 
sharp turn, and off you go in another direction—oh! the 
surprise is going to be a grand one—then a hard climb 
up a cliff of rocks (this is merely to keep you from look- 
ing ahead and trying to guess what is coming), for be- 
fore realize it you are out on a flat rock, with a 
beautiful. view of the lake stretching blue before you, 
seemingly stopped only by the rough mountains, with 
their blurred outlines away over there in the distance. 
You forget how warm and hard the climb was, as you 


stand there gazing at it all, and only remember to assure 
yourself that you have not paid half as much as you are 
willing to pay. : 

Of course, there are many, many kinds of paths that 
are worthy of mention, but all that one needs remember 
is that discovery gives in return a feeling of ownership, 
and a chance acquaintance is always sure to ripen into.a 
genuine feeling of affection. S. M. A, 





Bruin and the Beads. 


Tue Sault Ste. Marie is a very different place to-day 
from what it was in 1824 or thereabouts, when old Fort 
Brady stood, an outpost in the wilderness, amid wild 
beasts and half-tamed Indians. 

No doubt it is improved in the eyes of those who like 
to see the fair face of Nature seamed with railroads, 
highways and canals, and her green locks shorn until her 
poor pate shines bald in the sunlight of civilization; but 
to those who love the silent spaces of the forests, and 
lonely water courses, and the virgin surfaces of placid 
lakes, the contrast between what they see to-day and 
what imagination pictures of the past, is like the effort 
to trace the radiant face of the boy in the work-a-day 
features of the man of middle age. 

But there are a few people still living who do not need 
a stretch of the imagination to picture the conditions that 
then existed at the Sault, but whose memories recall the 
old fort and the enveloping forests, where wild creatures 
lived in peace and plenty, the sad lesson of man’s enmity 
all unlearned, and the red man, his lesson only begun, 
lingered on in the haunts where his forefathers had 
trapped and hunted; who recall the noble river that had 
not yet bent its back, nor put its shoulder to the whee! 
for man’s necessities, and the great, inland sea, whose 
waters were unruffled, save by Indian canoes and the half- 
yearly trip of the schooner that plied between Mackinaw 
and the Fort, bringing the bare necessaries of life and 
news from home to the lonely sentinels of Uncle Sam. 

They must have been brave and hardy men, these sol- 
diers and officers at old Fort Brady; and their wives had 
need of an heroic spark as well. to face the solitude of 
the long winters, the cold and privations, and the muf- 
fled fear of Indians that tugged at their heart strings day 
and night. Even the children may have caught a spark 
of the fortitude of their elders, for, in the only two sur- 
vivors of those far-off days whom I have known, one 
can trace the steady grasp of soul that comes to those 
who have faced Nature in her savage fastnesses. 

They are old ladies now—the elder over eighty years 
of age, but the memory of their early youth is clear and 
distinct in their minds. “Listen,” one will say to the 
other; “do you remember the winter when the schooner 
was delayed by the storms, and provisions gave out; how 
the last flitch of bacon was divided up in bits among the 
married men who had families, and the last potatoes in 
the last barrel were doled out as if they had been pearls?” 

“Yes; and when the roof leaked after the snow melted, 
how we found our shoes in the morning floating about 
the floor?” 

“And the Indians, too, suffered from famine that win- 
ter. They came inside the stockade and danced for the 
pennies the officers gave them. How fierce and gaunt 
they looked: and how they lingered near the kitchen 
sniffing the food, and offering birch bark bags full of 
pounded maple sugar in exchange for a loaf of bread! 
But there was little to give them, and we were all hungry 
that winter till the ship came. 

“But we were not always short of food, for, think of 
the wagons piled high with game that came in to the 
Fort after a big shoot in the season! Partridge and quail 
and woodcock, not to mention wild duck, till we grew 
sick of the very sight of birds, and turned to salt pork 
and bacon for a relish. And then the venison and the 
bear’s meat! Why, we lived on the very fat of the land; 
and only vegetables were conspicuous by their absence!” 

And then the elder may tell of how her little sister 
was kidnapped by an Indian. Their father was one of 
the few officers who spoke some of the Indian dialects, 
and this particular savage had taken a great fancy to him, 
and came to pay him visits in his quarters, sitting some- 
times for hours motionless and silent, but serene in the 
consciousness that he was doing the polite thing, accord- 
ing to his code of etiquette. He sat so still that he 
might easily be taken for a piece of furniture, and on 
one occasion his host forgot him, and left him alone in 
the room. The little girl above mentioned, a child of 
four, toddled in, and the red man, thinking doubtless that 
politeness need be stretched no further, picked the child 
up in his arms and slipped, unobserved, out of the Fort, 
past the sentinel, and into the woods. There was a great 
to do when the loss of the child was discovered, for the 
relations of the handful of whites with the hordes of red 
men were a trifle strained just at that time, and it was 
feared that any appearance of a lack of confidence might 
precipitate trouble. The child’s distracted mother, how- 
ever, would hear of no diplomatic delays, but breaking 
in upon the conference which the officers were holding 
over the ticklish business, she seized her husband by the 
arm and hurried him with her across the stretch of forest 
that lay between the Fort and the wigwams of the In- 
dians. Raising the flap of the friendly Indian’s abode, 
they beheld a sight that reassured them. Half the squaws 
of the village were clustered about the child, who, all 
laughter and dimples, and stretching out her little arms 
to one another. was passed on from squaw to squaw 
amid much chattering and grunts of delight. The man 
of the wigwam, meanwhile, sat in a corner smoking his 
pipe in dignified indifference, while the family pappoose 
hung from a peg in his birch bark coat-of-mail, staring 
in beady-eyed wonder at the white intruder. 

The child was handed back to her parents after the 
interchange of many compliments, with a string of gaudy 
beads about her neck, in token of love and. amity. 

On the long walk home, through the dark forest, the 
poor little mother hugged her baby close to her heart, 
and thought of many grim possibilities. But her adven- 
turous baby was to give her another fright before she left 
Fort Brady, and the string of Indian beads was at the 
bottom of it. Some soldiers had trapped a half-grown 
bear, and had him tethered to a stake ‘in a corner of 
the clearing, out of-sight of the quarters. 

_ Here Bruin sat upon his haunches, or walked in-a-cir- 


ve ~~ 


cle, the length of his chain, in a very bored frame of mind. 
He saw no company but an occasional soldier, who held 
out chunks of raw meat to him on the end of a stick, and 
he missed the cheerful society of his shaggy brothers 
-and sisters, and his haunts in the woods, and the wild 
hone and sweet, green twigs that had varied his daily 


are. 

No wonder that he stood up and grinned his most en- 
gaging grin when a pretty little girl of four toddled up 
to him one day, and, without a thought of fear, sat down 
beside him on the grass. 

Bruin sidled up closer, and sat down, too. The child 
laughed up in his face, delighted with her new playfellow, 
and Bruin’s smile broadened, and his sy little eyes 
danced with pleasure. Pretty soon the string of shining 
beads about her neck attracted his attention, and he 
caught them deftly in his paw and held them up, and 
dangled them till they glistened in the sunlight. 

The child threw back her head and fairly shouted with 
glee, and her ringing laughter caught the ear of the 
orderly, whom the exigencies of life at Fort Brady had 
promoted to the position of temporary nurse to her little 
ladyship, and who, missing his charge, had been hunting 
high and low for her. The sight of the child hobnob- 
bing with a savage. half-grown bear nearly paralyzed the 
man, but he summoned up presence of mind enough to 
call out to her that her mother wanted her, and the child 
trotted off obediently, leaving Bruin in possession of the 
beads. 

Poor Bruin was promptly shot, and in due time eaten, 
but the little girl kept the beads in remembrance of the 
pleasant Indians, and of the most agreeable wild animal 
she had ever met: 


. In the Ranger Service. 


BY ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. 
IV.—Adventures. 


A LETTER from my sweetheart was waiting to comfort 
me with assurance of her constancy and such well-being 
as she could enjoy while her lover was so far away, and 
never once upbraiding me for my sudden choosing and 
abrupt departure. 

It was not long now till we were in the dreariness of 
winter, but we Rangers had more to sharpen the dull 
edge of the life than our grand comrades, the regulars, 
for we were out every proper day practicing the trick 
of snowshoe travel, wherein was much sport for the old 
woodsmen to see us learners tripping and floundering 
in our first lessons, and helpless as turned turtles when 
we got a headlong tumble that choked our guns with 
snow. “ When this was learned, we were given our full 
share of scouting all about the neighborhood of the post, 
for this was the season of Indian forays out of Canada. 
But none came, and we saw no sign of worse enemies 
than panthers and wolves, whose tracks we often saw, as 
= as bloody records of their havoc among the yarded 

eer. 

Once, with two comrades to share it, I got a great 
fright, and again had an adventure that came near enough 
being my last. In the first case, three of us were scout- 
ing on the flank, and having grown careless through 
continued non-appearance of the enemy, drew together 
and talked neither loud nor low as we walked abreast, 
till all at once there came as one sound the crack of a 
rifle and the whistle of a bullet close above our heads. 
The man at my right dropped so quickly that I thought 
he was killed, till he went briskly enough crouching to 
the cover of a tree, as did we two others with all speed. 
But then our wits were so scattered we knew not which 
way to look for our assailant till we saw a thin wisp of 
powder smoke drifting upward among the branches. 
The woods were deathly still, and we could hear the 
hollow tap of the ramrod on the bullet the unseen person 
was driving home; so by this and the smoke we got his 
direction. With our pieces cocked, we covered ourselves 
against it, with barely a corner of an eye out, to catch 
a glimpse of him. Then a raccoon skin cap cautiously 
showed half its bigness from behind a great basswood 
twenty rods off, and all three of us blazed away almost 
together at sight of it. The next moment stepped forth 
from the cover of the basswood neither a French courier 
of the woods nor a painted Waubanakee, but our own 
commander, twirling his cap on the point of his ramrod 
as he advanced toward us with his rifle across his arm. 

We came out of our cover and stood before him, sheep- 
faced enough, expecting the round rating or severe pun- 
ishment we deserved for our lack of vigilance; but he 
only laughed at us for being fooled by so common a trick 
into delivering our fire at once, and so giving one man 
the advantage of three. 

“And only one bullet hit my cap,” he said, smoothing 
the rumpled fur and then covering his head. “That's 
poor shooting when a man’s own life depends on his 
shot.” 

I was quite sure it was my ball that made the hit, and 
so I think was he, by the look he gave me; but he said 
no more, and left us to do our duty vigilantly. 

Not long after this, Major Rogers discovered something 
that made him suspect some movement of the enemy, and 
I was sent back with a message to the fort. I set forth as 
soon as it was light enough to travel, which was not 
very early, the sky being thick, with low clouds, threat- 
ening snow. ing my compass, I went on my course 
at a brisk rate, the snowshoeing being fair, and my 
burden only my rifle and one day’s rations. About the 
middle of the forenoon, as I judged, it began snowing, 
and about the same time I got a fall in crossing an un- 
frozen mountain brook, and had the misfortune to lose 
my compass, with my punk, the leathery fungus that 
woodsmen use for tinder. 

For some time I was able to keep my course by the 
lay of the land, but when I came on to level ground and 
the snowfall to a thick veil dropped straight as a plum- 
met, with no slant from the wind to guide me, though I 
judged irom the feeling of the still air that it would be 
southerly if it had motion, I began to. get into con- 
fusion concerning my route. The snow was falling so 
thick that trees five yards away were dim as ghosts, and 
beyond that distance was nothing but a gray veil. I 
could not see the topmost twig of a hemlock, nor the 
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‘moss on the trunks, which some make account of for a 
guide. With the traveling continual: owing more 
heavy, I wandered blindly on, with the horrible sense 
that I was lost more and more oppressing me, and was 
made quite certain of it when I came upon my own tracks 
not yet filled. How often had I sought the solitude of 
the woods for comfort and consolation; now how it ter- 
rified me with the vastness of its loneliness that offered 
me nothing but a miserable death! Night came on and 
I could go no further, nor yet make a camp, for I had no 
means of lighting a fire, nor even a blanket to wtap my- 
self in, for I had left that behind, thinking there would 
be no need of it. I ate the last of my rations and set to 
walking around the body of a great tree to keep mySelf 
awake and from freezing. To this round I held the life- 
long night, casting off my snowshoes for greater ease 
after a path was beaten, and now and then leaning 
against the tree out of sheer weariness, often falling into 
a doze, to awake with a startled sense of peril and then 
resume my lonely beat. 

It was nigh morning when I fell into a longer spell of 
napping, from which I was awakened by a sound like 
dull thunder, and came out of a dream, of which it was 
a part, in time to realize that it was the booming of a 
great gun and to get the direction whence it came. I 
was certain it came from some fort, but not so sure 
whether from our Fort Edward or the Frenchmen’s 
Ticonderoga. But deeming it better to be captured by 
Christian, though of a r sort, than to die of cold and 
hunger, I made sure o my course, and preserving it by 
taking range by trees, daylight having come and the 
snow having slackened to a sprinkle, I pushed forward 
with all the speed I could muster. An hour or so later 
the light of an opening shone through the trees, and pres- 
ently I came out on a broad clearing, in the midst of 
which was a fortified place. I knew it was not Ticon- 
deroga, for the land was level around it, and the English 
flag was flying over it, a goodly sight to my eyes; but 
it was strange and new to me. I approached it and 
walked around on the rear till I came to the gate, where 
I was hailed by my only acquaintance among the regu- 
lars, the surly Tom Watkins, and lo! the place at once 
put off its mask of strangeness and took on the familiar 
guise of Fort Edward. 

Before the end of winter another letter came from 
Mercy that among all its endearments had one passage 
which gave me a pang of jealousy: “Your cousin, Lot, 
pursues me with such importunate wooing that I am 
greatly annoyed. My father is continually urging me to 
marry him, so that I may be left in safe hands while he 
goes to labor in a new vineyard up in the border of the 
wilderness, whither he imagines the voice of the Lord 
calls him loudly. So, between them, they keep me sorely 
perplexed, and I almost wish I had gone off into the 
woods with you, as you desired. Alas! that cannot be 
now, for a Ranger may not have his wife with him. I 
wonder that I have heard nothing from you these two 
months, but pray no evil has befallen you.” 

I could not believe anything would break her troth, 
but how could I know how long she might have strength 
to hold out against the siege of such strong-willed men 
as her father and my cousin Lot, with not a word from 
me to support her. I wrote to her at once, getting 
some comfort out of the hope that my letter would com- 
fort her, but yet continued in a troubled state of mind. 
There soon was such a stir as took my thoughts in good 
measure from my own affairs. 


The great General Abercrombie was come with a 
grand army of regular troops to take the French forts on 
the lake, and then advance on Canada, the conquest of 
which was now considered certain. There was a con- 
tinual bustle of arriving troops, boats and munitions of 
war. Now with fifes and drums playing the brave, 
martial airs of old England, battalion after battalion of 
the British line came pouring like a red flood down the 
channelled forest road into the open ground; now the 
suberer color and looser columns of Colonial levies, now 
lumbering, rumbling trains, with their burden of boats, 
tents, baggage and provisions, and stepping so proudly 
to the strange, wild music of the bagpipe that their feet 
seemingly. disdained this lowland soil, came a regiment of 
tall Highlanders, gay with fluttering plaids and plumed 
bonnets, a stranger sight than a tribe of painted Indians 
to us Yankee folks. So the troops came streaming in 
till the fort and all its neighborhood were overflowing 
with them, and some made outlet toward Wifliam Henry, 
now roused out of its deathly sleep to new life by all this 
stir of warlike preparation. There the boats were hauled, 
where they were to find their employment. 

While our forces were gathering at Lake George, the 
Rangers were kept in ,active service, some scouting as 
far as Ticonderoga and bringing back reports that the 
enemy was strengthening its position there; but we were 
all certain that he would not be able to withstand the 
overwhelming force that was moving against him. 

I well remember one day when we were practicing with 
our rifles a handsome young English officer of high rank 
came and looked on, observing our shooting with great 
interest. He was very noticeable among his fine com- 
rades for having his hair cut short and for having so 
served the skirts of his gold-laced coat that they might 
not hinder his movements in the woods. If this curtail- 
ment of his adornments made him an odd figure among 
the gaily attired throng it also showed his good sense 
in putting off holiday finery when he was going into the 
bush. Seeing that I made as good a target as any one, 
he said to me, “You shoot remarkably well, my friend. 
Is it due to the gun or to your skill?” 

“Mostly to the rifle, sir,” said I, “for it is a very good 
one, and I am well used to it since I was big enough to 
aim it.” . 2 

“Let me try a shot with it, if you do not mind,” said he 
very politel, ; and I loaded the rifle with uncommon care 
for him. He took careful aim, hitting quite close to the 
bullseye. 

“Faith!” he cried, “I believe it is in the gun! Here, 
Somers,” turning to a haughty young officer who lounged 
near by, looking on with affected indifference, “try ays 
hand at it.” And he, languidly consenting, I took as 
much pains for him; but he 


made a very poor shot, and 
was laughed at by conisedlenh. 


some of his 


_ mon soldiers’ tools,” 
- you don’t don the dress of these Rangers, my Lord 


“I am better used oe greens weapons than com- 
id he, very haughtily. “I wonder 


owe,” looking very contemptuously at the gentleman’s 
shorn skirts. 

“Right gladly I would if by doing it I could gain their 
skill in bush fighting,” said the other, without noticing 
the young gentleman’s insulting manner, and went away, 
after thanking me with a kindly courtesy. 

Another day this young nobleman sought me out when 
I was off duty and began speaking to me in that pleasant, 
agreeable manner that endeared hiin to evety one he 
came in contact with. , 

“My friend,” said he, “I notice you are well skilled in 
woodcraft, and I wish you would impart some of its 
secrets to me.” 

“Anything I can give your lordship is quite at your 
service,” I answered, not a little flattered by his attention. 

“Well, then, to begin with, how do you keep your 
course in these woods, which are all of a sameness to me, 
so that after a little I know not which way I am going?” 

“That is something more born to a man than learned,” 
I said. “I have not the gift, but depend much on the 
compass. Yet something may be got from the lay of 
the land and the course of the streams. Here all the 
ridges run north and south; the brooks run to the rivers; 
the rivers to the lakes; or, south of us, to the great North 
River. East of the Champlain the steeper side of the 
hills and mountains is on the west, as you shall see when 
we have taken the French fort.” 

“As I doubt not we shall within a week,” he said, 
smiling very brightly and hopefully, yet with a half sigh 
and a sudden sobering of his countenance, as I re- 
marked at the time, and afterward wondered if he had a 
premonition of what was to befall him. A few days later 
his untimely death was mourned by all the army. 

Often have I had forebodings of some dire calamity, 
but it never yet came to me, and it may be mere chance 
that fits the one to the other. 

Seeing that his lordship was waiting for me to say 
more, I went on: “Something may be gathered from the 
moss growing most on the north side of trees, and the 
branches growing longest on the south side; but they 
are blind guides to me, and of no help in a great snow- 
storm.” 

“These things are worth remembering,” he said, writ- 
ing in his memorandum book, and then saying, “A little 
while ago some one went this way. Can you tell by his 
trail what he was? I have heard that you Rangers can 
read such signs marvelously well.” 9 

I examined the ground where there was soft mould 
to help me, and presently answered, “I think, my lord, 
he was an Indian, lame in the right heel, that he carries 
a rifle, and is our Stockbridge Indian, John Mohican.” 

“Right!” he cried in great surprise and delight, “and 
nom, Fo how did you guess all this if you did not see 
him? 

“T know it was an Indian by the turning in of the moc- 
casin tracks, and that he is lame by the favoring of the 
right foot, and the heel more than the toe. As for his 
gun, the print of the heelplate of a rifle is plain to be 
seen where he set it down.” 

“That is all very wonderful,” said Lord Howe, going to 
examine the ground, when he wondered yet more. 

“Now,” said he, after a little, “get you behind yonder 
tree—a hemlock, do you call it?—and I behind this, and 
let me see how you would get a shot at me.” 

So each betook him to his tree, when I tried to get him 
to expose himself by the old trick of poking my hat from 
cover; but he was not to be taken in by this. So I began 
skulking and crawling from tree to tree, and was soon 
on his flank, having a fair view of him, peeping out very 
cautiously. Still I went around him until directly be- 
hind him and quite near him, when I spoke to him. 

“Your lordship would be sorry to be shot in the back.” 

He faced me, looking greatly astonished, and. as I 
thought, a good deal chapfallen, but laughed it off, say- 
ing he should make but a poor bush fighter. Would to 
God he had taken as much care to cover himself a few 
days later! It might have changed the whole fortune of 
that wretched, ill-managed campaign, which came to 
naught but slaughter of brave men. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Adventures in Tropical America. 


Il—Some Brandy and a Little Human Nature. 


ONCE, traveling with some rough men on a mining ex- 
pedition in Central America, the camp went dry—that is, 
all the spirits had been consumed—in fact, the camp went 
dry the next day after our arrival. This wasn’t my fault, 
and I was rather well satisfied; but my companions were 
most unhappy, and the superintendent ordered that I 
immediately provide the money for a fresh supply. I had 
all the funds for the expedition, which, in some respects, 
was fortunate, though I hardly think that expedition 
would ever have gone to water; yet, except the money 
had been in my hands, it would never have gone very 
far. 

After thinkin 





for a few moments, I declined to pro- 


. vide more drink, and prepared to face a storm, which 


came on in good earnest—a wind of words before which 
I finally weakened. I was still very young then, and 
had frequently read of the necessity of spirits on an ex- 
ploring expedition, especially for snake bites, exhaus- 
tion, etc. 

I decided to go myself to a trading station some miles 
away, and oo to camp six bottles of cheap liquor—a 
mixture of alcohol and other things called brandy, which 
ought to have been more fatal than a snake bite. 

aking two Indians, I started for a long tramp to the 
trading station. There was little of incident, but much 
that was beautiful, the influence of which was probably 
enhanced by the sense of harmony and the satisfaction 
I had left behind among the members of the expedition. 
Through dense jungles, the trail led on and on, the In- 
dians never hesitating for an instant, till finally we 
reached an open savanna, where we stopped to rest, with 
a beautiful expanse of green before us, containing some 
square miles of grass, dotted with groups of fine 


trees, through which the distant mountains could be seen, 
a bold outline in beautiful prospective. 

Starting on iy om we presently came to the traders’ 
camp, where I bought six bottles of brandy, and after 
resting my men and giving them a feed, started back for 
camp, each Indian carrying three bottles of the brandy 
and looking the picture of misery while they trudged 
along in front of me, endeavoring to get away by them- 
selves. Finally they became worked up into such a state 
of excitement that for safety I promised to give them 
each a drink when we got to camp, and after that I could 
not go fast enough for them. 

At sunset we reached camp, and all came crawling 
around eager for brandy. One bottle was given to the 
superintendent, who immediately partook liberally him- 
self; and then he began treating all hands, and soon 
came back for a fresh supply. But I had placed the five 
remaining bottles in a.suitable box, nailed down the lid 
and put my seal over the cracks, as one does when ship 
ping bullion; then I announced that that brandy was 
mine, and threatened all the law and prosecution of the 
courts on any one who dared to break my seal. Then 
there was a racket, before which I winced and trembled, 
but would not give in; for, though I was afraid all 
through, I was mad also, and that helped me out. 

_ It was amusing to see the superintendent look at the 
impression of my crest on the box, and then turn away 
doubtiully and consult with the Spaniards; but they 
seemed to consider that I had the law on my side, and 
it is remarkable what a little thing will hold men in 
check. Finally the camp quieted down, and after a cold 
supper I went to bed. Before I turned in, the cook, a 
rough fellow named Brown, slapped me on the back 
and said, “Wal, now, for a kid, that war purty well 
done,” and then he went away laughing. I was very 
indignant that any one should call me kid, and went to 
sleep planning how it should be stopped; but that was 
long ago, and I am not so very old even now. 

Francis C. NICHOLAS. 


Gatuyal History. 


—— 


Gen.!:Sherman and the Monkeys. 


DuriNcG the term of President Hayes, the directors of 
the annual Industrial Exhibition of Cincinnati invited him 
to preside at the opening ceremonies, and the Zoo Board 
asked him to spend an afternoon at the garden during his 
stay in the city. Of course I was expected to surpass all 
my previous displays in the usual parade given on the 
apen day of the exposition. Discarding the usual exhibi- 
tion of elephants and camels, the zoo was represented by a 
female leopard and young one. The mother sat alongside 
her keeper on the back seat of one of the little phaetons 
used for conveying visitors around the garden, while the 
youngster lolled in front of them. It required divers night 
rehearsals before matters worked smoothly, but we finally 
succeeded in getting the leopards accustomed to their new 
surroundings ,and the ponies trained to hauling such fear- 
ful passengers. In order to prevent an escape of the 
felines, they were fastened by collars amd chains, covered 
with leopard skins, so as to conceal the manner of secur- 
ing them. Dick, the mulatto boy who drove the phaeton, 
was the most uneasy party of the lot, but continual repeti- 
tions finally cured him of his want of confidence. As I 
hoped, the zoo’s turn-out proved to be the leading feature 
of the great display, and Dick returned to the garden in a 
highly elated condition. 

The day after the formal opening of the exposition the 
garden was crowded with visitors, and I was constantly on 
the move, from one portion of the grounds to another, in 
order to see that everything went on smoothly and satis- 
factorily with the throng. Late in the afternoon, while 
passing the restaurant, I recognized, from newspaper 
portraits, Generals Sherman and Sheridan, with a party 
of friends, seated at a table in the corner of the portico en- 
joying their liquid refreshments. Instantly divining that 
they had not been recognized by the crowd, and judging 
that they wished to preserve their incognito, I passed on 
to another portion of the grounds, and did not mention 
the fact, until after the closing of the gates, when I en- 
lightened the keeper of the restaurant as to the rank of a 
portion of his customers during the afternoon. He imme- 
diately took me to task for not informing him of the fact, 
when I retorted by saying that he would have instantly 
made known their identity to all his acquaintances, who 
would have crowded around and forced the party to beat 
a retreat. 

The next day was the one appointed for the visit of 
the President and his family. Of course I made the en- 
trance my headquarters until after his arrival, when he 
was escorted by several of the directors to the restaurant, 
where a room had been especially fitted up for his particu- 
lar accommodation. Remaining at the gate a short time 
after their departure, in order to assist in handling the 
crowd, which had followed the Presidential party, I was 
surprised to see General Sherman alight from a street 
car, and start for the office to purchase a ticket. Divining 
his intention, I intercepted him, introduced myself and 
passed him through the gate so quietly that the throng did 
not recognize him. After getting inside. he informed 
me that, having been detained by some friends until it was 
too late to meet the President at starting. he had jumped 
on to the car in hopes of overtaking the party before their 
arrival at the garden. I piloted him up to the restaurant, 
where we found the President and family just starting on 
a tour of the grounds, under the guidance of the directors. 
The General joined them, but in a short time they had all 
clustered around Mr. Hayes, and left the General to fol- 
low in their wake. I immediately stepped up to him with 
the remark: 

“General, if you will deign to accept my ‘pilotage, I 
flatter myself that you will learn more natural history 
than by accompanying the President and his guides.” 

“T accept your kind offer with great pleasure, but have 
a request to make, and that is to make your calculations 
to spend a greater portion of our time with the monkeys, 
as from my earliest recollection they have always been an 
irresistible attraction to me.” 

Acting as he wished, we paid flying visits to a greater 
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house. The only stop of any duration was in the car- 
nivora building, where I took the young leopard, which 
had figured in the parade on the preceding day, from its 
cage and placed it in the General's arms, who was so 
delighted with such a novel experience, that he reluctantly 
allowed it to be returned to its anxious mother. Passing 
along in front of the aviaries and pheasant yards, we 
finally reached the monkey house. So soon as we entered 
the General said: 

“I am perfectly willing to acknowledge that monkeys 
always had a particular fascination for me. During my 
juvenile days the arrival of an organ grinder and his usual 
simian attendant in my locality always caused my breath- 
less attendance on the pair until they left the neighbor- 
hood, and the height of my boyish desires was to possess 
one as a pet.” 

The frank acknowledgement caused| me to do my utmost 
* to please him. After passing around in front of the 
dens, I took him into the keeper’s passage behind them, 
where I took several of the tame ones out of the cages and 
allowed him to handle them as much as he wished. I also 
called his attention to many points which would escape 
the notice of a casual observer. He was particularly in- 
terested with the difficulty of detcrmining the sexes of 
some of the capuchins from a cursory examination, but 
the animal which seemed to give him the greatest pleas- 
ure was a fine specimen of the mandrill, christened Mis- 
chief, which came to the door and shook hands with 
him. Our pleasant time was suddenly interrupted by the 
advent of my head keeper, with the information that the 
President and party were awaiting the General at the 
restaurant, in order to receive a marching salute from a 
volunteer regiment. These tidings immediately put an end 
to our séance, and we hurried off in order not to retard 
the military. On reaching the restaurant, we found the 
President, family and directors on the upper portico 
awaiting our arrival in order to give marching orders. 

As soon as the military had passed, the President and 
party started for luncheon, which had been prepared for 
them on strictly temperance principles, in deference to 
his views. I said to the General: ‘‘As the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina——” 

“You have hit the nail squarely on the head, and I sur- 
render at discretion. Let’s hurry down and get back to 
this dry feed as soon as possible.” 

During the day I had noticed that the General was clad 
in evening costume, with a plain, linen duster drawn over 
it, and was puzzled as to the cause, but during the collation 
I learned from the conversation that he and the President 
were going direct from the garden to Clifton, a beautiful 
suburb of Cincinnati, to attend an evening reception. 
Knowing that President Hayes had a carriage for his 
special conveyance, I said, in an undertone, to the General : 

“Have just found out that you go from here to Clifton, 
and as that locality is not reached by street cars, you must 
allow me the pleasure of rigging up a team for your 
especial conveyance.” 

“I submit, under one condition, and that is, that I 
decline using elephants or camels for the trip.” 

Slipping out of the room without attracting attention, I 
hurried to the pony stables, where, with the assistance of 
Dick, the mulatto driver, I rigged out a makeshift four- 
in-hand Shetland pony team to one of the pigmy phaetons. 
At the conclusion of the banquet, it was drawn up in 
front of the restaurant, just behind President Hayes’ con- 
apne, and as General Sherman seated himself in it, he 
said: 

“Mr. Thompson, in bidding you farewell, I have one 
wish to make, and that is I hope your large family, par- 
ticularly the monkey branch of it, will obey the old 
Biblical law of ‘increase and multiply.’ ” : 

Lifting his hat to the assemblage, he was driven out of 
the garden by Dick, who was in high feather at handling 
the reins in front of such a distinguished passenger. 

After a lapse of some years, on my return from a 
European trip, the pilot, who boarded the steamer off Fire 
Island, brought the news of General Grant’s death. A 
few days subsequent I was standing on Fifth avenue 
watching the funeral procession, when there was a tem- 
porary stoppage of the parade. Awaiting its renewal, I 
fell into a revery, when I was suddenly recalled to my 
senses by the exclamation of “How are the monkeys?” 

Instantly recognizing the voice, I hastily bowed in 
acknowledgement of the recognition, and in a fast reced- 
ing carriage caught my last glimpse of the rugged, smiling 
features of General William T. Sherman. 

FRANK J. THOMPSON. 


Tins Witenes 06d hated, 


Rosert Stern, of the Geologic Survey, writing in the 
New York Tribune, gives this account of Eskimo bird 
netting at Cape York, Ellesmere Land: 

The scarcity of life on the plateau is in marked con- 
trast with the exuberance of life on the slopes below. 
Near my tent was a patch of fat, green grass, a foot and 
more in height, which could readily have been cut with the 
scythe. Such patches dot the entire southern face of the 
cape as well as the western. A herd of, say, ten to fifteen 
goats could easily find food there from the beginning 
of June to the middle of September. Reindeer used to 
exist there, but the natives have killed them off. Within 
five minutes’ walk were four snow buntings’ nests, and 
their merry twitter could be heard all day. The raven’s 
metallic note (his love call) rang from the rocks above; 
the magnificent white burgomaster gulls kept sailing over- 
head, now and then alighting on a ridge just west of us, 
and eyeing the fat morsels lying about the tents. On 
the day the Eskimos moved away some twenty or thirty of 
these birds swooped down, and gorged themselves on 
the offal. All these, however, were insignificant in num- 
ber compared to the little auks, the akpadiliahsus of the 
natives, a bird a little larger than the robin. 

Though Cape York is by no means their favorite breed- 
ing ground, yet their number even there must be reckoned 
by hundreds of thousands. From the end of May to 
the end of August their ceaseless cries give one the im- 
peeve of a vast poultry farm. Such, in fact, it is to the 

kimos. The method by which they obtain the birds 
has often been described, but when seen for the first 
time it fails not to strike one as an extraordinary spec- 
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tacle. The birds would be practically secure from cap- 
ture were it not for a foolish habit they have of flying 
in large flocks, close to the grounds, past the talus slopes, 
in whose recesses their nests are hidden; then out to 
sea and back again to where they started, keeping up 
this circular movement all day long, under certain condi- 
tions of weather. This exercise, probably a mere sport, 
is to many of them the broad road that leadeth to de- 
struction. 

Seated at a point where the birds are apt to pass most 
frequently and closest to the ground is a man with a net 
of sealskin thongs fastened to a circular hoop about 18 
inches in diameter, which is fixed obliquely on a thin, light, 
wooden handle some 10 feet long. On each side of him 
he has built a wall about 2 feet high, called taluten. A 
little further away he has set up a stone or two on edge, 
to invite the birds to settle on them. This is called 
nuyahsaun. Between the two walls he crouches as low 
as possible, the net thrust forward, and resting on the 
ground. A flock of birds approaches; at the opportune 
moment up goes the net, directly in the path of the victim 
selected; it is entangled in the meshes; before it has time 
to escape the mar has drawn in the net; he twists the 
poor creature’s wings one above the other, presses its 
heart for a few seconds between his fingers, and with a 
piteous little chirp its life is ended; it is now only so 
much meat and skin—a commodity. In this way I have 
repeatedly seen a man or even a boy catch about 100 
birds an hour. I tried it at Cape York, and caught one 
in the course of an hour. Two weeks ago I tried it on 
Hakluyt Island, and caught four in half an hour, and 
iet them go. The proper name for the net is kaglun, 
though the Eskimos often talk of catching the birds with 
the ipu (handle). The word for “dimple” sounds so 
closely alike to kaglun that I am not certain whether 
there is a real difference. Supposing them to be identical, 
i invite the reader’s admiration for the deep philosophy 
which defines a dimple as “‘a net to catch unwary birds.” 


Natural History from the North- 
west Coast. 


Tue last number (21) of “North American Fauna,” 
which is issued by the United States Biological Survey, 
under the charge of Dr. C. Hart Merriam, contains some 
interesting natural history notes on two localities on the 
Northwest coast. The papers treat of the natural history 
of Queen Charlotte Islands, B. C., and the natural history 
of the Cook Inlet region, Alaska, and are by Mr. Wil- 
fred H. Osgood, who conducted biological investiga- 
tions for the Survey on the Northwest coast during the 
field season of 1900. The results of his work form an 
important contribution to the natural history of the 
Northwest coast. 

The first paper has to do with the natural history of 
Queen Charlotte Islands, which it describes as to physi- 
ography, flora, fauna, and life zones. This is followed by 
a bibliography of the region and an annotated list of the 
mammals and one of the birds. It appears that the life 
zones of Queen Charlotte Islands are the Canadian and 
the Hudsonian; the former including all the area below 
an altitude of 2,500 feet, while points higher than that are 
Hudsonian. This definition of the zones is determined 
almost entirely by plant life. Except for the black bear, 
which is described as a new species (Ursus [Euarctos] 
carlotte), there appear to be no large mammals native 
to the island. The Sitka deer has been introduced, but 
has not yet thoroughly established itself, though individ- 
uals have been seen recently. A caribou (Rangifer 
dawsoni) has been described, but Mr. Osgood is inclined 
to doubt its existence on the island. At the same time 
there appears to be some evidence of the animal’s oc- 
rence, though, as Mr. Osgood says, it is as yet very un- 
satisfactory. The sea otter, sea lion and fur seal occur 
now, or used to do so. Four bats are found on the 
island. Birds are numerous, and one new species and 
two subspecies are described. 

To the average reader much more is known about the 
Cook Inlet country in Alaska, which region is quite 
jully described by Mr. Osgood in the same orderly 
method. 

The life zones found here are the Hudsonian and the 
Arctic-Alpine. All the low country about the inlet and 
up the mountain sides as far as timber line is Hud- 
sonian, while the higher peaks are Arctic-Alpine. These 
zones are established by both plant and animal life, and 
Mr. Osgood says that, “taken as a whole the plant and 
animal life of Cook Inlet is very closely similar to that 
of the Yukon Valley, or in more general terms to that 
of the interior of Alaska. This condition is more note- 
worthy, since the fauna and flora of the same coast south 
of Cook Inlet are in marked contrast to those of the 
interior in the same latitude.” 

The giant moose, according to report made to Mr. 
Osgood, has but recently appeared in the Cook Inlet 
region. The older Indians declare that when they were 
boys no moose were found there, and even within the 
memory of white men it is said that the moose has moved 
westward, now being known as far out on Alaska Pen- 
insula as Katmai. In the Knik district, and on the north 
shore of the Kenai Peninsula from Kussilof and Fort 
Kenai to Point Possession, near the mouth of Turnagain, 
moose are fairly abundant, and here a few Indians hunt 
them all the year around, selling the meat in the mining 
camps of Hope and Sunrise. 

Caribou (Rangifer stonei) are said not to be common on 
the Kenai Peninsula, but are more abundant on the 
Sushitna River. 

The mountain goat (Oreamnos kennedyi) occurs in the 
district between the headwaters of the Knik and Ma- 
tanuska River. This, so far as Mr. Osgood is able to 
learn, is the northernmost point of occurrence of the 
white goat. 

Dall’s sheep, formerly common in the mountains on 
both sides of Turnagainarm, has been driven back by the 
mining to the interior of the peninsula, where it is abun- 
dant. 

There are wolves in the Cook Inlet region, some of 
them black. 

‘Black bears are moderately common, while the Kadiak 
bear, reported ten years ago to be very abundant, have 
been greatly reduced in numbers. They vary greatly in 
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portion of the collection before reaching the monkey 


color from “white” to very dark brown. They are said 
to go into hibernation early in October, but the tracks 
of one are reported to have been seen as late as the 
middle of November. ‘ 

These very interesting papers, in which some new 
species of birds and mammals are described, are illus- 
trated by a map of Queen Charlotte Islands, and by a 
number of fine half-tone photographs of characteristic 
Alaskan scenery, of plants and of skulls of bears and 
weasels. 

In the preparation of the papers Mr. Osgood was 
assisted by Rev. J. H. Keen, of Queen Charlotte 
Islands, and by many experts conected with the Survey. 


A Photograph of Flying Gulls. 


Hupson, N. Y., Aug. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose snapshot of gulls, by Kerly Jones, Grand Mau- 





rice, Minnesota. 
ject. and fair picture. 


lit appeared to me to be a good sub- 
G. Hints. 


A Grouse in Town. 


Sayre, Pa., Oct. 2.—One day last week a ruffed grouse 
was caught by Clarence Daly in the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road's freight car repair shop at this point. The bird had 
flown into the shop and taken refuge on the steam pipes, 
located near the ceiling of the building, and these being 
hot on this particular day, the perch became unendurable, 
and at-the moment young Daly entered the shop the 
grouse, confused by the noise and activity of the place, 
plunged into a mass of debris directly at his feet, and was 
caught. The bird was fully matured, and aside from 
scorched feet uninjured. It may be interesting to note 
in this connection that to reach its point of capture the 
grouse must have covered a flight of fully a mile across 
a thickly settled part of town. M. CHILL. 





Albino Crows. 


At Hurricane. W. Va., last spring, the Wellman boys, 
of that place, climbed a tree for young crows, and found 
one as pure and white as a swan. They threw it from the 
nest, and, in striking the ground, it was killed. : 

In the same neighborhood another crow, as pure white 
as the first, made its appearance. It was surrounded by 
perhaps three hundred other crows in the most intense 
excitement and making a din which, with their motions 
in the air, made the scene one of very great interest. It 
could hardly be decided whether it was a lynching bee or 
a grand ovation to the wcuderful prodigy. While this 
aerial exhibition was in progress, a man named John 
Bartram shot at and wounded the albino, which was 
taken to Col. Wellman’s, Catlcitsburg, Ky. E. 





The Linnaean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held in the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-seventh 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 22, at 
8 o'clock, when William Dutcher will give a lecture on 
“Some Bird Studies in Maine,” illustrated with lantern 
slides, Watter W. GRANGER, 

Secretary American Museum of Natural History. 





Its Alluring Charm. 


It may be a matter of interest to you that I have been a 
reader of Forest AND STREAM for over ten years. With 
the exception of a few copies, which I lost in some way, I 
have complete files dating from October, 1894, up to June, 
1900. After the latter date I conceived the foolish idea 
that I could get along without it, but on each recurring 
Friday I instinctively wandered to the book store, where 
copies were on sale, and glanced over the contents, just 
for the sake of old times and the delights it once gave 
me. Leaving, I was aware of a void that I could hardly 
comprehend. As soon as the next copy arrived I was 
found at the news stand again, and the first article that 
caught my eye was “Reminiscences,” by Rowland F. 
Robinson. That settled it. I then and there purchased 
that copy, and now can hardly wait for each recurring 
number. I'll never do without it again. “Chained to 
business,” I can’t visit the woods and waters as often as 
I would like to. In this I am not unlike many another 
unfortunate mortal. Forest AnD STREAM comes in here 
as a consoler. I can at least read what others do, and 
experience. It also helps one to appreciate and observe 
more the little things in ature that pass before one from 
season to season. T. M.S 


The man who will sit patiently at the butt end of a fish- 
ing pole for six hours without a bite is liable to fly right 
of the handle if his collar button doesn’t happen to go 
through the hole the fil 12 time.—Chicago Record-Ilerald, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 
Laden 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find'it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


The Quail Season. 


la Connecticut. 


New York, Oct. 4.—/ditor Forest and Stream: I have 
been out twice for a few hours’ tramp afier quail since 
opening day in Connecticut, and have had all the en- 
thusiasm taken out of me by seeing in the course of two 
half-days more half-grown and quarter-grown and newly 
hatched quail than I ever saw in a whole season before. 
The first morning the dogs stood two coveys; the first 
consisted of the parent birds and a dozen little ones, that 
could fly with great exertion, perhaps 20 yards; the second 
consisted of the two old birds and eight or ten young ones, 
decidedly not half-grown. On the morning of Oct. 3 the 
dogs found one splendidly grown covey of birds, as large 
and vigorous as amar birds generally are, another half- 
grown bevy, and, coming home, near the house, I flushed 
first two old birds tliat hovered around and chirped, and, 
finally, by dint of careful searching in front of the dog’s 
nose, found several downy little things t could not 
run over a few feet, and which took refuge er the dog 
when I made the latter charge. 

It seems ridiculous and shameful to be quail-hunting 
under these circumstances. What is the use of having 
the lawful season open earlier than Nov. 1? 

CuHar.es D. LANIER. 








In Peunsyivania. 


Easton, Pa., Oct. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: You, 
editorial in reference to the late second broods of quail 
and the different opening seasons in the different States 
was of special interest to me, as I had a chance to see an 
example of this kind on Sept. 22. 

The fall-like weather tempted me to give my two setters 
—an English and an Irish—a run, and so I went back into 
the country for a mile or two. As I was walking along 
the boundaries of a weed field I noticed that Bess, the 
Irish setter, was “acting suspiciously,” and she soon 
swung to point. Her nerves were shortly sorely tested by 
having a quail go fluttering away with that “disabled 
wing” motion that we all know so well. Hardly had it 
gotten any distance when its mate arose with a whirr 
and passed in front of me. I then went toward where 
she was still pointing, but as nothing was flushed, called 
her off. Returning home the same way an half-hour later, 
the English setter, Rag, pointed in almost the same place, 
and I walked up, but as nothing arose was on the point 
of going on, when I saw a little, brown streak making 
off through the grass. It was not long before I noticed 
three more hunting hiding places, and I managed to get 
my hand over one. As | looked at it, not much larger 
than an overgrown bumble bee, covered with soft down, 
just the first sign of pin feathers showing where its future 
wings will be, the thought came to me that in a little over 
three weeks the protection of the law would. be removed 
from it. Unable to fly by that time sufficiently well to 
offer any sport to any one, they would soon be all killed 
off by some one who hunted for the sake of killing. 

This is not the first time that I have started quail, close 
to the open season, that could hardly “top the brush.” 

Why could not the opening day be the same as for rab- 
bits, etc., Nov. 1? I am sure every sportsman who goes 
out for sport and not to kill alone, would welcome such 
a change. I, for one, think the season is both too long 
and too early. H. G. Miter. 


A Squirrel Day. 


Ovip, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: Sev- 
eral things conspired to make me go squirrel hunting on 
Sept. 17 last. I had been shut within four walls for a 
week of hard work. Jack, the beagle, had been on his 
trolley for the same time, and he begged artistically for 
one more good hunt. Besides, it was the squirrel season. 
We are all affected, and hunters most greatly, by con- 
ditions which revive memories of former pleasures. Let 
a hunter pass in sight of a grove of oaks, with the gold 
of maples and yellow shagbarks intermingled. Even if 
he be silent, you may guess his thoughts. Ii he speaks, 
squirrels will be the theme. That week a maple outside 
my window began to crimson, and some well-grown 
hickory nuts on a tree near by began to fall. It was 
enough. I had to go after squirrels again. 

You old-timers know just how I started. I woke with 
a jump at midnight; again at 2; once more at 3, and of 
course was sleeping soundly when the roar of that in- 
fernal alarm clock broke loose at -half-past 4. Some 
coffee from the oil stove, a search for especially desired 
articles, which could not be found without opening every 
door and drawer, the release of Jack, who began whin- 
ing as soon as he heard me stirring—and we were off. 

Going down an old lane toward the lake, a rabbit 
started out of the weeds, and we had to wait for the 
breather which Jack insisted on taking. He drove the 
game through several gardens and corn patches, much 
to the anger of the house dogs, and presumably their 
owners. When everything was thoroughly awake in that 
immediate neighborhood I collared the noise-maker and 
compelled him to follow, under protest. 

It was still dark when I reached my favorite corner, 
but it was a warm morning, and the grays would be out 
early. Some writers believe—and I think Burroughs is 
more than half convinced—that squirrels are nocturnal. 
However it may be, I had not waited ten minutes, when 
the crash of a limb attracted attention. A movement on 
a branch drew a shot, and a fine, gray dropped, while 
another went sailing through the tops, hardly discernible 
in the gloom, A hasty crack just as he was poising for a 
long leap, and I had two. ; 

Next time we'll bring a searchlight, thought I, while 
returning to the tree of No. 1. . There, high up on a dead 
branch, just visible, was he third. ' 

Then a:pipe of cont -1ent followed, while the echoes 


a 


died away, and the spirits of the woods came forth from 
hiding. The. call of.a plover came ‘out, of the meddows 
in the east, a bunch of crows began to clamor, and I 
edged along toward the hake, half-expecting to find some 
black ducks feeding in the shallows. My eye fell on a 
partly eaten mushroom lying on a stump (do you think 
it would be safe to use the squirrels as guides to mush- 
rooms?) just as another. gray leaped into a tree, over my 
head. I shot him, Jack pinched him, and he went on 
the string. 

Next the crows aforesaid sent a delegate to scold me. 
He was promptly folded up by a load of sixes, and then 
unfolded by Jack. 

Then we shifted our base, going carelessly along, 
when thump! and a splendid squirrel hit the ground be- 
hind me. He and the pup started in earnest procession 
for the nearest hole. ; 

Further on a glimpse of another was had. While 
waiting for him, that bunch of crows began to assail an 
old red-tail, whose defiant scream rang through the 
woods. In a few moments he perched on a dead limb 
about fifteen rods away. When I fred at him he mis- 
judged the direction, and whirled in a great curve over 
me. A lucky shot through the leaves brought him crash- 
ing to the ground. His stomach contained several skins 
of those large, green worms that feed on the leaves of the 
walnut and butternut. 

Securing his wings and tail, we went a mile back on the 
ridge to the corner, where, fifteen years ago, I killed my 
first gray. As luck would have it, I found another there, 
and put him on the string, noticing that the pleasure of 
getting this last one, compared with that of the first, had 
depreciated at least fifteen times. 

Then we came home, feeling quite satisfied and more 
resigned to another week of the trolley and the four 
walls. Benj. E. BrrcE: 


The Kashmir Shikari. 


Al 4rom the Asian. 





THERE are few men who have shot in Kashmir to whom 
the above does not recall recollections of one of the most 
plausible, pleasant-mannered “frauds” he has ever come 
across. The “new sahib,” or, in other words, one on his 
first visit to the country, gaining his knowledge by more 
or less—generally the former—sad experience is the joy 
and delight of the Kashmir shikari, who looks on him as 
his lawful prey, a fit subject for all his tricks and petty 
villainies, though even the old hand does not always 
escape scot free, up to most dodges though he may be, for 
to lie and swindle seem born and bred in the native of 
“the happy valley.” 

The following is a sketch of what constantly happens: 

We read in Orders that “Leave of absence is granted to 
Lieut. New Sahib, Royal Buccaneers, from April 15 to 
July 15, to visit Kashmir.” Our hero gets together his 
kit, and, full of keenness, rushes off at the earliest possible 
date he can persuade his Colonel to let him away. Being 
quite new to the business, he is full of tips from his 
friends, from the advantages of a khaki tent and steel 
cooking pots down to the delights of desiccated soups, 
and he has probably written to one of the many agents 
to provide him with a good shikari, with much emphasis 
on the good, also for a boat to be ordered to await his 
arrival. Two days in the train and a couple more, our 
sportsman, amid the clamoring crowd of shikaris, boat- 
men, coolies, et hoc genus omne at Baramoola, where he 
is met by his shikari, the obsequious Abdullah, all smiles 
ind civility; the boat, too, the servants and stores, all are 
ready. Could anything be better? Casting off from 
Baramoola, they are towed along the river side. Mean- 
while Abdullah has been interviewed, has explained his 
plan of campaign against the bears and ibex, advised 
where to go to and how to get there, and foretold mar- 
velous sport in store, of the big heads he knows of, until 
our sportsman begins to wonder if he has brought enough 
cartridges, and how he shall bring back his many trophies. 

Now, as likely as not, the countries Mr. Abdullah pro- 
poses to visit in some way suit his little game; either the 
nullah is near his own or a friend’s village, or for some 
reason or other it is to his advantage to go there. So 
decide beforehand where you mean to go, and stick to it, 
whatever obstructions may be thrown into your way. 
Now comes.No. 1 swindle. “Sahib, I have a chota shi- 
kari, also the sahib will require five or six (or more) 
naukar coolies.”” Now, it is perhaps best for a novice to 
allow the imposition of a chota shikari, though he is 
really nothing more nor less than the valet and retainer 
of his highness Abdullah, does a lot of the work he would 
otherwise have to do, moreover, probably pays that worthy 
a portion of his wages in return for being employed. Two 
to four naukar coolies—i. e., men employed by the month 
—you will require, but Abdullah will try to swell the 
number to the utmost, as they again contribute to his 
ease and affluence. 

Lieut. New Sahib is probably liberal, so Abdullah “does 
himself well,” also tacks on to his regular wages so much 
per month for his food, also for each of the understrap- 
pers; doubtless this is agreed to, but we trust our sahib 
himself with his own hands pays the men their wages and 
food allowance. 

Srinugger reached, Abdullah has a great innings. 

He introduces his friend, the skin-curer, of course— 
“quite the best in Kashmir; the sahib will send his skins 
and horns to him for preservation.” Now I may state 
at once that this worthy will attempt to charge his em- 
ployer the utmost he thinks will be put up with, for on 
every skin or head you send him he has to pay Mr. Ab- 
dullah something pretty handsome; moreover, later on 
this naturally is an inducement to the last-named in- 
dividual to persuade his sahib to fire at small heads and 
half-grown bears, for they all count and represent so 
many rupees in his pocket. We merely give the skin- 
curer as an example; the same applies to the dealers in 
gun and rifle requisites, etc. As a novice, one expects to 
be bled, and would stand a good deal of it if one got sport 
in return, but, unfortunately, Abdullah is probably as 
great a fraud as, regards sport as at everything else. He 
marches, his sahib perhaps a week or ten days’ march out 
of Srinugger, persuades him to camp in some nullah 
years. ago. shot out and now holding only a few small 
or yvery.moderate, heads, and perhaps a stray bear or two. 


All Kashmiris are excellent walkers, and clambering up 
a mile or two of steep hillside is no great hardship, so 
the sportsman is daily taken a long pull up to some lofty 
peak or ridge from which to “telescope” the country for 
game, which does not exist, or anyhow is scarce; then 
as soon as the sun gets hot it is remarked that the ibex © 
are now hiding among the rocks for the day, and that 
the only thing is for the sahib to make himself com- 
fortable and wait till the afternoon, when the game will 
again be on the move. Meanwhile Abdullah will take 
the telescope, go a short distance away and watch; per- 
haps he may be able to find something. This means he 
gets out of sight, has a “square” feed, then lies on his 
back snoring till he thinks it is time to see how his master 
is getting on, returns, saying he has seen nothing, but it 
is time to move. More hill climbing, then back to camp. 
New Sahib enters it in his diary as “a blank day.” 

Perhaps, eventually, a herd of ibex is come across, prob- 
ably a host of females with perhaps two or three bucks of 
about 30-inch horns among them, though Abdullah de- 
clares them many inches larger. The sahib is only too 
ready to believe him, besides, being sick of never firing his 
rifle day after day, so they do a stalk, which Abdullah, 
probably knowing the ground well, is equal to; the herd is 
safely approached, ard one or more are killed, for New 
Sahib is a good shot. Great jubilation, and much fulsome 
flattery from Abdullah—never has he seen a finer shot, 
never such a good man among the precipices. The 
sahib, too, is pleased, even though the tape does record 
the horns much smaller than he expected; it is his first 
ibex ; Abdullah prefers measuring with his hands, or even 
if he handles the tape that head will be many inches 
longer than it really is. Much “buck” that evening over 
the camp-fire, and Abdullah cunningly seizes the oppor- 
tunity when his employer is in the best of humors to 
skillfully lead up to how extremely cold the nights are, 
how much he feels it, having only one blanket, at the 
same time letting drop casually what excellent ones are 
made in the neighboring village. Our sportsman has had 
dinner, is warm and comfortable, thinks of his own 
ample pile of bedding, and at once tells the wily one to get 
a blanket and he will pay for it. N. B.—This is a very 
old “plant;” doubtless Abdullah has any number of 
blankets in his village thus adroitly “drawn” from his 
different masters, and though by no means deficient, he 
purposely has not brought with him more than he actu- 
ally requires; blankets, clothes, turbans, there is abso 
lutely no limit to his requests if he sees his way to get- 
ting them; endless are the “little ways” of the Kashmir 
shikari, many of them miserably mean dodges to extract 
ggods or money. 

Our readers may think we are overstating the case, 
but we can assure them such is not so, and those who 
have personal experience of the genus will recognize 
Abdullah as very typical of the ordinary shikari. Of 
course, there are a few good men, some excellent as re- 
gards sport, marvelous cragsmen, first-rate stalkers, and 
thorough good sportsmen, but these are few and far be- 
tween; moreover, they are usually employed by the same 
man, or his friends, year after year, and the ordinary 


visitor falls into the clutches of the so-called Kashmir 
shikari. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Great Teal Season. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 5.—It seems to be without question 
the greatest fall for teal we have had in this latitude for 
the past ten years. Everybody has been getting teal, and 
lots of them, almost every place where there is any water. 
The flight has been abnormaily large and is only now 
just beginning to scatter and disappear to the southward. 
The first bluebills and redheads came in at Fox Lake the 
middle of this week, and the teal are now beginning to 
be scarce in that vicinity. 

From the Point Mouille Club, of Lake Erie, there 
come this week repoits of the heaviest teal shooting 
known in that famous shooting country for the past 
seven years. Bags of 100 teal to the gun could have 
been made by those who cared to make them. It would 
seem likely that the St. Clair clubs and the Toledo 
marshes have also been much favored this week by the 
blue-winged gentry. 

Tolleston Club, whose grounds are just over the Indi 
ana line. has had all sorts of shooting in the last few 
days on teal, and the legal limit of 25 birds a day has been 
an easy thing; as has, indeed, been the case at many of 
the better points along the Kankakee, 

The old Chillicothe marsh, lower down in Illinois, has 
turned out good shooting this week on teal, and there 
should be good stories from the Hennepin Club, also, not 
to mention Duck Island ard other clubs along the IIli- 
nois River. 

Mayor Harrison and his boon companion, ex-Mayor 
Hempstead Washburne, left last night for Swan Lake 
Club, where they expect to meet the teal in good num 
bers. Another party were to start out on Friday; but they 
probably started on Friday so they would have a good 
excuse if they did not bring back any birds. Mr. Wash- 
burne, by the way, is keeping his new Goose Lake Club 
very quiet. He says he does not know whether he has a 
club or not yet. The preserve is nearly within gun shot 
of the City Hall, and the grounds are at least a quarter 
of a mile across. Mr. Washburne got a telegram from 
the club keeper this week which read, “too ducks on the 
lake.” That’s a good many. 


Off for the Northwest. 


The Saginaw crowd left Saginaw, Mich., this morning 
and the private car is due here at 6 o’clock this evening. 
It will start west from Chicago at 6:15, if all goes well, 
headed for some point in Dakota not yet determined. 
The members of the party are as follows: Messrs, E. M. 
Briggs, Geo. E. Morley, G. D. Seib, C. L. Ring, Farn- 
ham Lyon, W. S. Humphrey, T. A. Harvey, Sanford 
Keeler, W. B. Mershon. Mr. Briggs comes from Cali- 
fornia and will join the party at Chicago for his annual 
trip. Mr. Seib comes from New York and will meet 
the party here. One may well suppose that there is going 
to be a big time pulled off out in Dakota next week. 

Later—The Saginaw crowd pulled out in full numbers, 
as above, and in fine fettle. They go to Pleasant Lake, 
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N. D. Congressman Fordney, of Saginaw, accompanied 
the party as far as St. Paul. , 

Mn Walter Dupee, of this city, is talking about taking 
a trip with his private car, somewhere out in Datkota, 

rovided he can hear of some good goose shooting. If 
c goes he will be joined by his friend, Mr. Oswald Von 
Lengerke, of this city. They are thinking about the Tur- 
tle Lake country. 

Mr. Wade Hampton Yardiey, of St. Paul, an all-around 
outdoor man, is sojourning in Chicago for a day or so. 
Mr. Chas. Cristadoro, also of St. Paul, and an all- 
round sportsman, paid this city a visit recently. 

Mr. Church, of Elgin, [ll., a member of the Peary re- 
lief expedition, has returned to his home, with many 
trophies and many exciting stories regarding his expe- 
riences in the far North, some of which stories we may 
hope to read in the Forest AND STREAM one of these 
days. Mr. Church killed a great many walrus, and he 
states that he found the .30-40 rifle about the only gun 
which was reliable on that game. The soft point bullet 
would not penetrate the heavy layer of blubber, but the 
full jackets kept on going. 


From the Blackfeet Country. 


Jack Munroe writes from the Blackfeet reservation 
that he has beer out for a week in the St. Mary’s coun- 
trv with Mr. Sexton. They got a couple of fine goats 
and saw a good many sheep. Mr. Stimson, the partner 
of Secretary of War Root, is now hunting in the St. 
Mary’s, The weather has been bad. Jack says that he 
has not heard of any one killing our big grizzly, Old 
Pete, yet. He was out two weeks on the middle fork 
of Flathead with a party who got goats. They saw a 
good deal of elk sign. They were hurried by lack of 
time. Jack says that any one could get good deer, duck 
and chicken shooting down the Missouri River. He says 
that Collins, the hard-werking youth who was with us 
on our bear hunt, is still up in the mountains with a 
party, where he has been since Aug. 5. Jack says that 
he could have roped both sheep and goats during the 
past month, had there been any demand for them from 
the Sportsmen’s Show in Chicago, as there was last year. 
In order to perform this difficult feat, there must be just 
snow enough, and not too much. When there is a light 
crust, through which the sheep will break, but which is 
strong enough to carry up a dog, a good dog can some 
times bay up a sheep. 


Tips on Deer. 


The following are names of some points which might 
be found worth remembering by any one intending to 
kill a deer in Wisconsin this fall: Phillips, Fifield, But- 
ternut, Glidden, Penokee, Albertville, Downing, Jewett 
Mills, Stetsonville, Prentice, and Wooster. Phillips and 
Fifield are good places to get guides and outfits, and they 
are both near excellent deer country. Another splendid 
outfitting place is Ashland, Wis. 


“Two Kinds of Deer.” 


A writer, giving advice on Wisconsin deer shooting, 
curiously brings up the old idea of the Wisconsin guides 
that there are two kinds of deer in Wisconsin, one of 
which is distinguished from the other by being shorter 
legged, and very much heavier. Of course the blacktail 
deer is unknown in Wisconsin, and these short-legged 
deer must be called whitetail deer, just as the others. 
The writer comments regarding them as below: “There 
will be noticed two varieties of deer in Wisconsin, which, 
while some people strenuously contend that they are dis- 
tinct species, I am convinced are merely variations in the 
same species. Most deer killed in this region are slim, 
graceful animals, clean cut and rangy as a thoroughbred 
horse, standing well up on long, trim legs, but it is not 
at all unusual for a deer to be killed whose whole appear- 
ance is one of aldermanic solidity.” 


Auction of Moose Heads. 


Sam Fullerton, State Warden of Minnesota, this week 
auctioned off nearly a dozen moose heads, all confiscated 
from the spoils of illegal shooters. Some were fine speci- 
mens. Hoven. 

Haatrorp Buriprxa, Chicago, Ill. 


Some Swamp Experiences. 


Editor Forest and Stream: | ; 

This is my thirtieth year with a shotgun and rifle, and 
having shot most of the different animals from Maine to 
Florida, I have naturally had some rather novel “fights. 
My first experience was with a two-year-old buck here in 
North Carolina. I broke both fore legs and my gun at 
the same time, and, as I had no dog, my knife was the 
only remedy, aided by a small hickory club. The victory 
was not to the deer, but I had to borrow a suit of clothes 
before I could appear at dinner, and it took a large sheet 
of court plaster to mend my skin about in places. 

My next adventure was with a black bear in the Dismal 
Swamp, near Lake Drummond. I had only a 14-bore 
muzzleloading shotgun, charged with buckshot. My first 
barrel broke the right hind leg, my second the under jaw. 
There was no time to load, even if I had not lost my 

wder flask, but the bear was in a hurry to embrace me. 

he briars and undergrowth were so thick I could not 
walk—in fact, I had been crawling for a mile or more, fol- 
lowing nine little rat dogs, which were constantly nipping 
at the old bear, and persuading me to follow on if I wanted 
the biggest old she bear in the Dismal Swamp. I had a 
long knife and a tomahawk-like hatchet, which I had used 
for blazing trees, so I could find my way out. We had a 
lively time of it for perhaps ten minutes, which seemed 
like ten hours, and the bear was dead. Four days in bed 
and a new suit of clothes settled this fight; but I haven’t 
lost any more bears, and I am perfectly willing to let the 
other fellow have them all. 

These animals were, of course, wounded, and I did not 
blame them for fighting. but my worst t was with a 
North Carolina wild boar, which came 
thought of shooting him, and the worst part of it 
that powder and ball would not kill him. If I had to 
tackle them both again, I would pre ; 
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Settlers and Game. 


From the “Game. Fields of Ontario,’ by F¥ames Dickson. 


Ir is urged by many that the poor settlers in the back 
country should be permitted to kill deer at all seasons of 
the year. And without looking into the matter, this 
sounds reasonable. Oe 

As the law is at present, settlers, also Indians in un- 
organized territories, are not amenable to any of the provi- 
sions of the game laws inasmuch as they may kill all 
they require for their own use or that of their families, 
but must not otherwise dispose of any. And this privilege 
is being abused in a manner that no doubt was never 
contemplated by the Legislature. I have known musk- 
rats and beaver taken under this provision; and when the 
parties were remonstrated with, they coolly said they had 
been killed for food. Kill a beaver, destroy a skin worth 
from $10 to $12, for fifty cents’ worth of meat. Had the 
party who trapped them not known where he could dispose 
of the pelts, those animals would never have been caught. 

I submit, and have urged, that the animals that are 
thus allowed to be taken should be clearly specified in the 
act, and that they should be restricted to the ge of 
deer, moose and caribou alone. This is a striking illus- 
tration of the wisdom and propriety of hedging around 
unthinking and improvident persons with such restrictions 
as will effectually prevent them doing anything the 
Legislature never contemplated they should do. 

As to poor settlers’ rights, how many of them, or what 
percentage of our population ever hunt any at all? ere 
are not 20 per cent. of the settlers in any newly opened 
townships who ever either fire a shot, handle a steel trap, 
or set a dead-fall. No doubt there are a number, but they, 
too, are in a small minority who annually spend ten days 
or two weeks in the fall of the yearin the woods to have 
a deer hunt and a few days’ fishing. But at no other 
season of the year do those men ever handle either a rifle 
or shotgun. And not one of such is ever heard com- 
plaining that the game laws are too strict. Here let me 
invite the reader to look around in either town or coun- 
try and note how small a percentage of the population ever 
indulge in even this annual outing. I submit that I am 
well within the mark when I say that not one settler in ten 
ever hunts any. 

Go through any of the townships, even in the heart of 
the deer and fur country, and ask the first twenty settlers 
you meet if they kill many deer, and the answer of three- 
fourths will be “I never shoot any; I have no time for 
hunting. I find more profitable occupation in improving 
my farm.” Pass through any newly formed settlement, 
and if you find an ill-fenced, small clearing, with small, 
dilapidated buildings, a very poor showing of farm im- 
plements, but a good, up-to-date rifle, a few rusty steel 
traps scattered around, with one or two pelts of wild ani- 
mals nailed on a wall, your approach heralded by a slim- 
flanked hound or two, not always chained up, and you 
may rest assured that you have struck the domicile of the 
poor settler who is so constantly crying out against the 
stringency of the game laws. At the end of a decade pay 
another visit to the same locality and you will note the 
improvements in all the surroundings of the man who 
devotes his whole time to his farm, while the poor settler, 
who is ready at all times to abandon axe or cradle for a 
chance shot at a deer, is still occupying the same tumble- 
down, primitive, little shack; still uttering bitter invec- 
tives against the game laws and all governments in gen- 
eral. I have known some of those to bring down as many 
as from forty to sixty deer in a single season, but never 
knew one to produce a large field of fall wheat or any 
other variety of grain. In this category I do not include 
the professional trapper, who goes into the woods along 
with, or a little in advance of, the prospective farmer, with 
the sole object of living by the fruits ‘of the chase, but 
only those who style themselves farmers and whose want 
of success in life proves to a demonstration that farming 
and hunting are two occupations which, to put it mildly, 
do not thrive well together. It would prove an unalloyed 
blessing to all such men and their families if there were 
not a head of game in the country. 

Again, it is being urged, better let the settler kill the 
deer than have them devoured by wolves. This style of 
argument is too absurd to be worth discussing, although 
it may at first sight seem like sound reasoning. 

Many deer are no doubt annually destroyed by wolves, 
but the numbers so made way with are steadily decreasing. 
as the wolves are undoubtedly growing scarcer each year, 
and, moreover, lighting a candle at both ends is not the 
best way to prolong its existence. 

The wolf, though a very great rogue, is held responsible 
for many depredations of which he is not guilty; for 
numerous crimes committed by the settlers themselves. 
I have never yet met the man who admitted to ever having 
killed game out of season or a greater number than the 
law entitled him to. 

A few years ago the writer was sent into one of our re- 
mote back townships to do some work. It was in the 
heart of the deer country, in the month of March. The 
snow was deep with a heavy crust. The wolves were 
reported as “killing the deer out of face,” to the lasting 
injury of the poor settlers. I never saw the track of a 
wolf during the trip; but driving along a main highway 
one day I saw the newly slaughtered heads of five deer 
stuck in a row, nose down, in the snow by the side of 
the road, set up there presumably by the wolves, a cast- 
“< the gauge of battle at the feet of the law. 

he following day business called me to the home of a 
settler. His shack stood on the bank of a lake famous for 
its trout. As I approached the little cabin I was welcomed 
by the baying of a half-starved hound chained to a stump 
of a tree. The quantity of deer hair scattered around 
bore ample testimony to the source of his food supply. 
The owner, a great, stout, ng man, in the pri 
life, stood, pipe in mouth, by the side of a ho 
ice, bobbing a short line up and down, fi 
fair average specimen of the poor 
martyr to oppressive 
was abundance of i 
an hour’s walk of his home, but 
chronic attack of illness 


a 


in the 
shing for trout—a 
settler who is a daily 


an axe or pull a saw, while he invariably enjoyed tebunt 
health or fishing. 

On another occasion I had a professional call into 
other section of the deer country where there were some 
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poor, oppressed settlers. Here also the wolves were said 
to be co sad ravages. I and my party had snow- 
shoed all day it seeing either a track of a wolf or 
deer. Toward evening in a small grove of hemlock we 
came across a dozen or so of old deer beds, but not a 
single deer. Leading out from among the hemlocks were 
four depressions or trails in the snow as if a log had been 
drawn through it. All the trails converged into one, 4 
short distance from the hemlocks, which headed in the 
direction of a settler’s clearing. Need we pause to con- 
sider what those trails meant? Here was a small herd 
completely wi out by wolves at a season of the year 
when the hide was utterly worthless, and there was 
scarcely flesh enough on the bones to hold them together. 
This is the first instance on record of wolves having drawn 
the carcases of deer through the frozen snow to their dens. 

A couple of years ago some friends were out on their 
annual fall hunt; a settler proposed to keep their hounds 
until the following year. One of the party remarked, “The 
dogs may not be properly fed.” “Oh,” replied the settler, 
“there is no danger of that; we have always plenty of 
venison to feed the dogs on.” 

These are only a few specimen cases which might be 
multiplied to any extent. 


a ; 
MaineSGame Grounds. 

Boston, Oct. 7.—The Maine big game season is on, 
and it is on in full blast. If the newspaper reports are 
to be believed, such a season never opened. The papers 
of that State are emblazoned with staring headlines: 
“Plenty of Game!” “Deer and Moose More Abundant 
Than Ever Before!” “Every Hunter Gets His Deer!” 
“More Partridges Than Ever Before!” etc. All this 
is very fine. It reads like the patent medicine advertise- 
ments—all cures and no failures. I trust that the good 
readers of the Forest AND STREAM are not deceived 
thereby. Thousands will go to Maine this year, as last, 
and not get a sight of big game, unless they buy it of 
the guides and local hunters, who will have it “on tap” 
for them. But there is certainly some good hunting in 
Maine for the patient and the honest, who desire to shoot 
their own game, or not have it at all, Thus far, judging 
from the most reliable reports, the season has opened 
with an unusual amount of game taken. A Bangor re- 
port of Saturday evening says that on Tuesday, the open- 
ing day of the season, five deer came through that city 
on the trains bound west. This was quite a number, 
and the hunters must have been up early in the morning 
to have shot their game, dragged it in and shipped it. 
The same number came on Wednesday, while on Thurs- 
day twenty deer arrived. The reports of the season up 
to Friday night were sixty deer, shipped through Ban- 
gor, a gain of sixteen over 1900. Friday was the biggest 
day, thirty-two deer having been received. Game Warden 
Neal, on duty at Bangor, is reported to have declared 
that the season will be the biggest on record for big 
game. On the other hand, Commissioner L. T. Carleton 
admits that there may be more moose taken this year, 
but contends that the number of deer will be less. 

A Bingham report is full of enthusiasm. It says that 
the record for deer shooting so far this season is a very 
great one. The record closed Saturday evening. In five 
days twenty-four deer have been shot. The railway trains 
that day brought about thirty hunters, who scattered 
over the different stage and other routes into the game 
country. It will be remembered that Bingham is on 
the Kennebec, and the present ending of the railroad. 
There is a vast hunting and fishing region above that 
point which has gained a good deal of repute within a 
few years. Rangeley reports are boiling over with ad- 
jectives. Many hunters were out at the break of day,’ 
Tuesday. Dr. E. S. Hawkes, of Newark, N. J., shot a 
big deer in the Dead River region, on the opening day. 
A Mr. Ladd, of Boston, shot two deer at Madrid, the 
same day. C. N. Prince, of Kittery, Me., shot a big deer 
at Green’s Farm, Coplin, that day. A crowd of hunters 
have gone into the woods of Rangeley. By the Bemis 
route a great many hunters have gone into the woods 
of the Rangeley region, but there are not yet any start- 
ling reports of game brought out. There comes a story 
from the Middle Dam, Richardson Lake, of a young 
lady of seven summers, out rowing with her guide. The 
guide left the boat, to cut some twigs on the shore. Out 
of sight for a moment, he herrd the calls of the child, 
and hurried out, just in time to catch sight of a big, black 
bear, that had-come out of the woods a few rods below, 
and stood watching the child in the boat. A good deal of 
hunting has been done for that bear since by the guests, 
including the child’s ‘er. 

Partridge hunting has been good there. This par-~ 
tridge hunting has also come very nearly to getting Mr. 
Andrew Corbin into serious trouble. With two or three 
other hunters, and a gu’de or two, he made a day in the 
vicinity of the Narrows. and it was time to return home. 
Mr. Corbin, who had i~sisted on hunting alone, did not 
come in. The others became alarmed, as night was 
coming on. Remembering the Richard Knight episode 
at Bemis three years ago, the ~arty became thoroughly 
alarmed. Searchers went ia every direction. he 
steamer whistle was blown, gu 3 were fired, but it was 
nearly 11 o’clock at night be we the man was found. 
He had become bewildered, st his course, and was 
traveling directly from the lake, when found, though he 
had done a deal of wandering about. He could hear 
the steamer whistles and the guns, but could not bring 
himself to follow in the direction from which the sounds 
came, since they seemed to him to be entirely wrong. 
In the direction he was going there could have been 
no hope of rescue for him for many miles. But Mr. 
Corbin may congratulate himself on not being the only 
man who has been lost on the shores of Richardson 
Lake since the partridge season opened. 
before the cow. at Birch Lodge, Mr. Bayard Thayer’s 
camps, at the head of that lake, went out after partrid: 
He had been cooking at the camps all summer, 
doubtless knew but lite about the woods in that sec- 
tion. At night he did not come in. It later and 
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been given. She offered a reward of $100 to the person 
who should find the man. A strong searching was 
at once formed. Steve Morse and W. Mitchel, well- 
known 
tling calmly beside a fire that he had kindled. He said 
he knew that he was lost, and was bound not to stray 
any further away. He was sure that he would be found 
some time; was sure that he could not have strayed 
many miles from camp. 

There is nothing like enterprise at the opening of a 

big game season. This time the Boston markets have 
eclipsed themselves in this direction. By Saturday night 
Faneuil Hall Market had six deer from Maine hung 
up by the heels. That is doing very well, indeed, in four 
days of open season, considering that it takes at least 
one day for transportation for even nearer Maine, and 
then there is the hunting and dragging in—oh, well, 
there is nothing like having one’s agent out. There is 
nothing in the Maine game laws to prevent a sportsman, 
returning from Maine, sending his deer directly to 
Faneuil Hall Market, if he so desires. He may be sure 
that they will buy it. 
The Massachusetts quail season has started in pretty 
well. Hosts of gunners were out bright and early Tues- 
day. Many started for their favorite covies Monday, so 
as to be on hand Tuesday. Mr. J. H. Jones, of Boston. 
has had a kindly eye on his dog all summer, and has also 
had in mind two or three broods of quail. He went 
down to Lynnfield Monday night. Tuesday morning 
found him in the brush. He shot six quail, one wood- 
cock and one wood duck; considers this making a good 
beginning. He says: ‘My dog was wild, and I was 
worse.” A number of Boston partridge hunters have 
gone to different points in Maine. The region beyond 
Farmington. in the vicinity of Varnum and Clearwater 
Ponds, is a favorite resort, and one or two hunting par- 
ties are there. In Oxford County, in the neighborhood 
of Paris and Norway, and farther up the Grand Trunk, to 
Bethel and Gilead, there is also a large territory of good 
partridge ground. In the vicinity of Mechanic Falls, 
Harry Pulsifer shot fifteen woodcock and two partridges 
in one day last week. Near Sabatis Lake, in Androscog- 
gin County, the gunners are pretty busy, and have se- 
cured a great many woodcock and quail. It is reported 
that the duck are coming into Sabatis Lake earlier than 
usual this season. A Mr. Fred Meister has shot several 
black duck already. These birds are expected to reach 
the lakes near the seacoast later in the season. 


Chatham reports say that the week was a good one 


for the gunners. Old gunners say that it seemed like 
old times to go out and get a good string of birds at 
every tide. Mr. Geo. H. Brown made some good bags 
there Tuesday and Wednesday. A number of gunners 
went down from Boston Saturday, on hearing the good 
reports. 

Mr. William Garrison Reed telegraphed Saturday, from 
Arthurette, N. B., that he will be at home, in Boston. 
on Tuesday and will bring a fine moose head, a trophy 
of this hunting trip. Mr. Reed has made several trips 
to that part of the country, and the above is not his first 
moose by any means. SPECIAL. 


The Sportsmen’s Show. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The eighth annual Sportsmen’s Show, held under the 
auspices of the National Sportsmen’s Association, will 
open Wednesday, March 5, 1902, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York city, and continue until Wednesday, 
March 19. It will outrival any preceding show, with no 
exception. The plan as now arranged promises the most 
picturesque show and one complete in every feature that 
appeals to the sportsman and every lover of outdoor sport. 
One of the many new and attractive features to be pre- 
sented will be the fly-casting contest. This contest will 
attract to the show not alone the many thousand fishermen 
in and around New York city, but also those from a dis- 
tance. so great is the enthusiasm among the lovers of this 
sport. There will be also rifle and revolver contests. 

The trade exhibits will occupy space on the gallery, the 
main floor being taken up with exhibits of camps, guides, 
woodsmen and trappers, live game animals, game bitds 
and game fishes, railroads and hotels from fishing and 
hunting sections, log cabins and new features of life in the 
woods, J. A. H. Dresser, Gen. Manager. 


New Brunswick Moose.. 


Frepericton, N. B., Sept. 30.—Yesterday T. G. Strong 
and party, of New York, passed through the city from a 
hunting trip on the Miramichi. The party were delighted 
with their trip and most enthusiastic over New Bruns- 
wick as a field for sportsmen. The deer and moose heads 
forwarded to New York testified to their luck. Mr. 
Strong was induced to come to this Province through 
reading the contributions of the late F. H. Risteen in 
Forest AND STREAM. 


Wild Rice. 

Mr. CHarves Gitcurist, of Port Hope, Ont., who wrote 
the other day that a storm had devastated the wild rice 
fields in his vicinity, from which he had expected to 
gather a crop for export, sends us an interesting photo- 
graph of a bunch of wild rice grown in a pot in a back 
wee. It shows stall from 5 to 9 feet high. J. D. 

allans, the grower, reports that every stalk was well 
headed with large grains. This shows, as Mr. Gilchrist 
says, that the rice will grow if properly planted. 
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Sea and Sue Sfishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


On Quebec Trout Lakes. 


HAVING often seen your notice, “Report your luck to 
ForREsT AND STREAM,” I thought I might try my hand 
with the pen, and hope it will be of interest to some. 

The latter part of last May and the first two weeks of 
June I spent trout fishing in the Province of Quebec, and 
I can truly say that I had the most enjoyable trip of 
the kind that I ever took. I believe I am capable of 
judging what a gocd trip is, as I began to fish when I 
was ten years of age, at Bolton, Lake George, with the 
hotel fisherman, Finckel, and had the pleasure of seeing 
him take a 6% pound bass with rod and line—the largest 
bass I ever saw caught. That was in 1877. Since 1877 I 
have never missed a year for trout. I fished at Lake 
George until 1879, then J spent ten years in the Adiron- 
dacks, and during which time I fished and hunted in 
nearly all parts of those wocds, but mostly in about Blue 
Mountain and Raquette Lake region. After this I began 
making trips to the Maine woods, fishing at the Upper 
Dam, Rangeley, and some of the ponds about there; 
then I made a trip in from Moosehead Lake for nearly 
three weeks. Again I was one of the original members 
of the Pohoqualme Fish Association of Pennsylvania. 
So you can see I have had plenty ‘of opportunity to 
judge, and I believe that Quebec is certainly the fisher- 
man’s home, It is hard to corspare this vast region with 
the Rangeleys. The Rangeley Lakes have fine fishing, 
but, like most places, they are a little uncertain. But 
when it comes to size, Rangeley is first in the land, I 
believe. Then I was fishing one year with my friend, Dr. 
Norton Downs, at Camp Bellevue, Upper Dam. The 
seven largest fish we took weighed 35 pounds. 

If you look at the latest map of the Province of Que- 
bec, you will see straight lines running north and south 
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ONE GOT AWAY. 


to the River St. Lawrence, and at the northern end of 
each district you will see a blank map with no rivers, 
mountains, or lakes. It was here that I did my fishing. 
No surveyor has ever put level here, nor woodsman an 
axe. It is a country full of game—moose, caribou and 
trout—with all the fur-bearing animals that Canada is so 
noted for. 

One who likes camping ahd a rough time can find it 
here. It is not like most districts I have been in, because 
you can cannot come out the other side if you travel for 
a few days. In Quebec you can travel along as you want, 
and if you go north, the first house you may see will be 
at Hudson Bay, or east of that you may see no houses, 
but come out on the Arctic Ocean. So you see, it is a 
question of how much time you can spend. You do not 
have to look for’a place to get away from your neigh- 
bors; all you have to do is to go, and if you go long 
enough you will be where there is no danger of being 
shot, and you will not be coming out on the other side. 

My friend, Mr. Zimmerman, who is an enthusiastic 
fisherman and, like all good fishermen, was looking for 
a place to fish and have a quiet summer, and regain his 
loss of energy from too hard work during the winter, 
stumbled into the woeds of Quebec and found the place 
that I am going to write about. There are lots of just 
such spots as he found and I dare say better ones, so I 
hope my readers will not ask me the exact location, but 
if they desire to see fish will try to find one for them- 
selves. The country is large and full of lakes, rivers and 
streams. Outside of a few preserves and the salmon 
streams, one can go fer miles and fish until tired, and no 
cne will bother. I am told that as you go down the St. 
Lawrence River the trout fishing improves, simply be- 
causce it is never fished. At certain seasons in this part 
the sea trout come in, and they give fine sport, and it is 
not much trouble to get permission to fish in salmon 
streams for them, as they bother salmon fishers very 
much at times. 

When my friend Zim told me of this spot of his I be- 
gan to wonder how ineaititd be. I had my Rangeley trips 
in my mind, and this was my standard. He was very 
quiet about it, and careful not to get my h up too 
high; but finally, after we got started, he.told me in a 
er wief way ot his that he would show me more fish 

ever saw, and as the train moved on he began to 
show more. of enthusiasm and was growing youn 
is we north. We were the two guides, 
Toa an Indian, q Straight, t disposition and as 
as an ox; Philip, a French-Canadian, strong, 


short, and of heavy build, and quiet, but always in a good 
humor. Both were willing to do anything in their power 
to make us have a good time. 

Our home camp was on a beautiful sheet of water, 
four miles long and nearly half a mile wide, having on 
one side mountains that. in places, were nearly straight 
up and down. The spot was particularly favorable, be- 
cause it was a center for good rivers and lakes, and we 
could go in different directions and not retrace our steps. 
My friend Zim certainly used a true sportsman’s skill in 
camping here. It is the most beautiful lake I saw; was 
alive with fish, and afforded fine camping ground. On 
a point jutting out into this beautiful lake Zim had had 
Joe and Philip go in during the winter and build a little 
log camp, so that we could be comfortable in rain or 
shine. It was rough, but well built, of logs throughout, 
and had a fireplace which was our special pride. Here 
we slept and took our meals, but all cooking was done 
outside. The first night we took enough trout for sup- 
per and breakfast. The next morning we left the home 
camp and pushed through a chain of lakes, connected by 
a fine river, with the most beautiful pools and rapids 
that it has ever been my good fortune to see. The water 
was boiling. roari::g, tumbling along at such a rate that 
it was impossible to hear ourselves shout at the top of 
our voices, and in these pools we found trout every- 
where. We took lunch by the side of a pool that netted 
us many fine fish, and one that required great skill to 
handle big fish in. Zim finally hooked the big one of 
them all, a good 4% to 5-pounder, and had him for about 
five or ten minutes. Joe. Philip and myself stood in 
quiet water, where every little bit he would run in and 
jump or make a rush for an old tree top, so we had 
lots of opportunities to see him. He was so full of fight, 
and so big, we were afraid to put the net under him until 
he showed some signs of giving up, as he was well 
hooked, and it looked like only a question of time before 
he would be on dry land. I supose all these things were 
running through his mind, because he played a trick 
that looked like a last effort, and saved his life. He ran 
up the foam to Zim’s feet, and got right in the worst 
of it, and suddenly begar doing acrobatic feats for about 
seventy-five feet down stream, and his last jump brought 
back an empty hook. I never was so disappointed about 
a fish, and felt sorry for Zim, to think the fish could get 
the better of him just when we thought he had him all 
but on dry land. I hope he will be there next May, and 
if he is, he wants to look out, because Zim has him 
marked. 

After dinner we pushed on down the river, fishing all 
good pools, and crossing some fair-sized lakes, and finally 
made camp for the night on the banks of the river and 
in front of a fine piece of water,.where we took many 
fine trout I do not want my readers to think that we 
were “trout hegs,” because we were not; we kept only 
what fish we wanted to eat; the others were unhooked 
and returned, unhurt. All our fishing was done with a 
fly 

One thing that made this trip so interesting was the 
fact that the guides did not know where to fish any more 
than we did; they knew the country, but only fished for 
food when in the woods, or for bait for traps in winter. 
When we would ask them where to fish they would say, 
“Fish all over, or, lots fish everywhere.” I remember 
when we were going down the river we found a long. 
still water, for several miles, and Joe was asked about 
the fish in some likely looking places, and he would say, 
“Don’t guess no fish, never catchum,” but that he would 
look out. We had not gone far when Joe, whose canoe 
was first. stopped suddenly, and. pointing to a swirl, said, 
“Me see big trout jump so!” We loosened our lines and 
began to cast, and at the first cast Zim hooked and 
landed two fine trout of about 2 pounds apiece; and I 
was doing business of the same kind. So here, where 
we least expected it, we took a fine lot of fish, and then 
pushed on. as we were in a hurry. After this we began 
to look about to locate them. My method was to let 
my flies trail on the water, and if we got a rise, to stop 
and cast; and it never failed. In this way I found two 
or three fine places. We traveled along like this through 
lake and rivers, catching trout at all times and all places 
right in the heart of a wilderness that was a wilderness. 
It certainly was a gloricus time to be there; the trees 
were just breaking bud, and while we were watching them 
from day to day. one could fairly see them swell and 
break. I have often read of spring in the North coming 
in with a bound, but this was my first sight of it, and it 
was gloricus. One day we would go down a river, the 
trees and bushes bare, and in a few days go over the 
same ground and see it all changed to a beautiful, soft 
green. Besides the coming of spring, we had the joy of 
listening to the song birds, as they came along—and 
such songs and notes I had never heard before—I never 
knew we had such beautiful songsters in America. This . 
certainly was God’s country, and just as He made it, 
full of beautv and full of life; the birds, animals and fish 
are undisturbed. Some of these lakes do not see a canoe 
from year to year; and when we did meet a moose he 
would look at us as if he were wondering what we were, 
and where we came from. One day we ran across a cow 
and bull moose standing in a river, and got within sev- 
enty-five feet of them; they looked at us long enough 
for us to :ry their picture three times; but I am sorry to 
say. that when the picture was developed the view was 
beautiful, but the moose somehow were not to be seen; 
we had missed them. This was the chance of a lifetime. 

On our way back to the home camp we revisited the 
river and lakes and took many trout of good size. We 
were in a hurry, and did not stop long, as we expected 
to make this triv again. While we were crossing the 
last lake toward home, I had my flies trailing in the mid- 
dle of the lake, when suddenly my reel sang out; this 
gave us the tip for fish. When we got in position I found 
we were over a long sand bar, about two feet_under 
water, which suddenly went into deep water. On my 
first cast I hacked two trout, one weighing 2% pounds, 
the other about a pound. After this, whenever we went 
by this point, we always took a few trout of fair size. 

When we got back we took it easy for a few days, fish- 
ing along the lake shore at such times as we saw fit. 
Here we would have fine sport at sundown. Zim was 
fhore fond of this than any other spoms- It was a beau- 
tiful time of day, the birds were singing their evening 
song, the lopns were feeding and constantly making the 
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wood echo with their peculiar cry, and the lake was like 
a mirror. At this hour, when all was quiet, we coul 
get into the canoe, and presently a trout would jump, 
out in the middle of the lake, and we would make fo 
the spot and cast over the circle that he made; almost 
instantly he would take the fly, and then would come the 
fight. In this way twenty or twenty-five fish could easily; 
be taken before dark. 

One day we decided to take a trip up another river to 
a distant lake, where Joe said it was full of trout of the 
most beautiful coloring, and so it proved to be. It was 
a rough trip, and no one had been there for two or three 
years. After passing through our lake we started up a 
small river, and finally came to Lake Zim, named after 
my friend by the guides, because, they said, he was the. 
first white man to fish it. Passing through this we again 
took to the river for about two and a half miles, with a 
large bog on either side, about one mile wide, known 
as the big caribou bog. The bog is trodden down with 
caribou paths and moose runways. I never saw so 
many caribou signs befcre. This is where the Indians 
get their meat for traps, because it is open country and| 
easy to see game. They generally station themselves at 
a certain point, and wait until the game walks out in 
plain view, which, [ believe, is not often very long. After 
passing this we came to woods again, and then another 
carry and some small lakes, without names, and more 
carries and rivers, until evening, when we reached the 
lake we started for. Just where to fish we did not know; 
but it did not take us long to find out, for the fish were 
all over the pond; the middle was just as good as any- 
where, so we drifted along ard cast in all directions, 
landing may fine trout, none over 1% pounds; but the 
colors exceeled any that we saw; they were as cold as 
ice. The frost had not come out of the ground, and we 
could hardly drive tent poles down; the springs contained 


a covering cf mud ice. The next morning we took a 
few more fish and started for home. A few days later 
we made a second trip up this river, when we saw a bull 
and cow moose standing in the middle of the river, with 
their heads together, drinking. It was a beautiful spot, 
a wide stream, with meadow on either side, and a thick 
forest of spruce trees for a background. You cannot 
imagine a more beautiful picture than it made, and to 


think that after accommodating us with three attempts 


at their photographs, we did not get them in the field. 
We had everything in our favor, but luck was against us. 
I have often seen pictures of wild game, but never a bet- 
ter one than this. We lost the one chance in a lifetime 
to see a bul! and cow together in such open country. 

A day or so later we made another trip part way down 
the first river we fished, and had more fine sport, and 


noticed an increase of game signs. The flies by this time 
had begun to get pretty bad, and the moose and caribou 
were coming to water to get rid of them, consequently 
the meadows and river banks showed fresh signs daily. 

Fishine as we did, and traveling as fast as we did, we 
took six hundred fine trout, and how many more we saw 
I cannot tell you; if we had fished all day, hard, and 
counted 2'l we could catch, I would not like to say what 
the score would have been, and I am proud to say that 
guides and sportsmen had the same spirit about the kill- 


ing of fish, and that was to kill no more than we could 
eat. 

One of the most pleasant features of this tramp was the 
cheerful way that Joe and Philip went to work; their one 
idea was to please us and make us as comfortable as pos- 


sible. When night came, it was spent about the fire, 
if we were off in the wood, or in front of a wood fire in 
the little log camp, telling the usual stories, and Joe was 
great sport. He would try first in English, then in 
French and then in Indian, and finally, after a good 
laugh, Philip would do his best to help him out. Joe’s 
gestures were fine, and his deep. rich voice made it very 
attractive. When the time came to part we hated to 
leave our guides, for when men like these live together, 
as men do in the woods, they become very fond of each 
other. On this little trip I never heard an impatient or 
vulgar expression of any kind; it was always the same 
polite, willing reply. There is one thing that I cannot 
understand, and that is, how men can go in the woods 
with such guides, and make fun of them and their work; 
but it is done, and it is such sportsmen that never have 
the good will of their men. If sportsmen would remem- 
ber that a guide’s work: is one of the greatest possible 
skill and experience, after years of hard knocks and 
often narrow escapes. that their ways are better than 
any suggestion that can be made by a man who spends 
a few weeks or days a year in the wood, I am sure that 
there would be fewer complaints. These men, to me, are 
a part of the woods; it is their home as much as it is the 
home of the moose, the caribou, and all that belongs 
there, and I love to see them about. I always look on 
them as some of my best friends and, after being with 
them for over twenty-three years, I have yet to make a 
complaint about my treatment. I have never yet em- 
ployed one that I would not like to see again, and wish 
it were possible to have them all together and talk over 
the good old times far back in the woods. So, brother 
sportsmen. remember not to make fun of such men, 
either in the woods or at home, because I am sure they 
will not be mean to you after you have gone, and cope 
cially if you have been fair with them. 
F. B. GumMey. 





Long Island Black Bass. 


East Moricues. N. Y.. Oct. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: We so often hear in your paper of the wonder- 
ful catches of black bass in the West that I thought it 
might interest some of your readers to know that there 
are some good fish to be taken within easy reach of New 
York. On Wednesday last Scott Rayor and myself caught 
five bass and a quantity of yellow perch in the mill pond 
here. The bass-ranged from 1'% to 3 pounds, and the perch 

many of them 1 pound and over. All were caught trollin 
with live bait (rillies caught in the bay here). and, wit 
light, split bamboos, afforded good sport 

I may mention that the pond is free. and that boats can 
be procured from owner for a nominal fee. 


. S—Ducks are Just nning | in an appearance 
on opeaine day a Saeie one gt the best bag T have 
Hy. J. Growrace. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


| CHICAGO AND. THE WEST. 


Muscallunge. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Oct. 5—Mr. G, E. Highley, of the 
American Linseed Works, starts to-night with his friends, 
Mr. Richards and Mr. E. A. Gilbert, for an extended 
muscallunge trip along the Manitowish chain of Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Highley.is taking along one of the most com- 
plete outfits for muscallunge the writer has seen for some 
time, and I notice that he is partial to big, single hooks, 
rather than to the triple hook gangs, which, until re- 
cently, were almost exclusively used by Western muscal- 
lunge anglers. It is no unusual thing now to see a mus- 
callunge angler going out with an outfit not very dis- 
similar to that for tarpon fishing—long snells of piano 
wire, big. bronze tarpon hooks, short and stiff rod, with 
big guides, wide-barreled reel, etc.’ The conclusion 
seems to be gaining ground, as ‘stated in these columns, 
that muscallunge fishing to-day demands a higher art 
‘than simple trolling. 

Mr, James Keeley, managing editor of the Chicago 
Tribune, left last night for a muscallunge trip of two or 
three weeks in Wisconsin. Mr. Keeley goes in at Mani- 
towish, and he has been lucky enough to secure the ser- 
vices of my old trapping friend, Frank Brandis, who is 
conceded to be one of the best guides in Wisconsin. 
Brandis has that qyality not always found either among 
guides or other men—absolute honesty and straightfor- 
wardness—and hence he is good to tie to. He will take 
the newspaper man up to muscallunge, if anybody can, 
nd if Mr. Keeley does not have good luck it will be 
simply because he was unwise enough to start for his 
fishing trip upon a Friday. 

Mr. W. H. Haskell,, more commonly known as Bill 
Haskell, or old Bill Haskell, was another one to tempt 
fortune by starting on a fishing trip upon the unlucky 
day. Bill goes to the Boulder and Sand Lake chain, get- 
ting off at Woodruff. If he does not get muscallunge, and 
big ones, or at least if he does not come back telling he 
has done so, it shall, indeed, go hard. Few anglers 
there be of this burg who can equal the piscatorial doings 
of the aforesaid Bill Haskell, as depicted in the recountals 
of Bill Haskell aforesaid. 

By the way, the amiable facility in story telling evinced 
by the above veteran has occasioned abundant entertain- 
,ment for the Wishininne Club this week. It seems that 
| Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, has been contributing for 
the past week or so for the columns of the Sunday 
Tribune some stories regarding men he has fished with, 
one of whom Bill Haskell was which. The Mayor went 
on to repeat, in print, some of Bill’s fishing stories, in- 
cluding that famous one in which Bill tells how he was 
once wrecked on an island in the Mississippi River. He 
managed to save his gun and powder horn—this was in 
the old muzzleloading days—but lost his boat and every- 
thing else, only swimming to shore with difficulty. Thus 
he had a weapon, but only half the necessary provender for 
the same, and starvation stared him in the face. “I do 
not know what would have become of me,” said Bill, “if 
it had not been that as I looked out upon the hurrying 
waters I saw a small, dark object come floating toward 
me. I looked more closely, and saw that it was my shot 
pouch. I seized it and was saved! After that I 
killed ducks enough to provide me with food until, at 
length, I was rescued”” This siory, with variations, is 
one of Bill’s best. The Mayor insinuated that it lacked 
certain elements of accuracy. In return Bill has brought 
suit against the Maycr in the Wishininne Court, for 
$500,000, and has engaged as his counsel Mr. Graham H. 
Harris. The trial is set for an early session, and inter- 
esting developments are expected to follow. 


Pickerel. 


The cold, fall weather has set not only the muscallunge 
but the big pickerel on the ieed. A sportsman, visiting 
at Crystal Lake, about fifty miles from this city, in the 
upper part of the State, this week caught a fish weighing 
22% pounds. This fish is called a “pickerel,” according 
to ‘the vernacular of this region, though, properly speak- 
ing, it is the great Northern pike. This is the largest 
specimen of the species reported from upper Illinois for 
several years. 


Chicago Nottingham Style. 


Mr. James L. Van Uxem to-day told me something 
about a fashion of bait casting which seems to be gaining 
ground in this part of the world. It will be borne in 
‘nind that Chicago has been justly famous as the mother 
of the art of bait casting with the short rod and three 
reels. Not content with perfecting this system of bait 
casting, Chicago now seems bent upon elaborating an- 
other system quite the reverse, and one which would be 
stigmatized as highly improper, if not immoral, by all 
practitioners of the art of bait casting, with the free reel. 
In brief, the bait caster of this new school uses a cane 
pole, as long as he can secure. He does not have any 
reel at all, but at about the place where the first guide 
would come on a casting rod, he has tashed to his cane 
pole a big agate guide, whose aperture is nearly as large 
as a lead pencil. Metal trumpet guides of equal caliber 
are lashed along the rod, and the tip has an agate guide 
of the same size. The line used is of hard enameled silk. 
rather larger and stiffer than can be used in bait casting 
with the or The angler uses a big spoon or a big frog, 
the weight not ators difference. His line he coils 
in the om of the t, and then, standing up, with a 
vast sweep of his fishing engine, he hurls out the bait. 
to a distance of perhaps 100 on. the line passing out 
readily through Pig. aides. The recovery is done 
hand over hand, and line is coiled as béfore. This 
style of fishing is an elaboration of the ancient art of the 
ar » with a line of its own length tied fast to the 
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Chicago ‘Fiy-CastingCisb, 

Mr. N. C. Heston, the amiable secretary ot the Chi- 
cago Fly-Casting Club, has completed the figuring of 
the seasonal averages of the club. The long-distance fly 
average is — ” Mr. A. C, Smith, with the per- 
centage of 95.05. Smith also takes the medal for 
delicacy in Eensine 96.63 per cent. The re-entry 
events for Sept. 7 and 8, not earlier made public, are 


given below, with the average percentages for the season 
made by members of the club: 
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Want an Oil Stove, 


Mr. J. Edmond Strong and his friend, Mr. Selz, both 
ei the firm of Selz, Schwab & Co., of this city, leave this 
week for a canoe trip of a few days in Wisconsin. They 
intend to do a little fishing and a little shooting and 
purpose camping out at night, They will probably run 
the Flambeau or Chippewa River. They were looking 
around this week for some kind of a portable oil stove 
which would do to heat up a tent at night. I told them 
they could search me. I have never yet run across a 
small oil stove which did not have an unfortunate way oi 
smoking, and kerosene smoke in a close tent is not con- 
ducive to happiness. But why want a kerosene stove? 
Are there no branches in Gilead? Is Dan shy of all hack- 
matack, and is ash utterly run out in Beersheba? 

E. Houcu. 


Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, Ill. 





A Month at Lake Winnipissaukee. 


Boston, Sept. 11.—Editor Forest and Stream: My 
friend, Seaver, of East Boston, who owns the cottage 
at Spring Hensen, Lake Winnipisaukee, being “chained 
to business” during the first half of August, kindly gave 
me the keys and told me to make myself at home as 
soon as I liked. Accordingly, the last day of July saw 
Mrs. S. and myself, with the necessary female help, take 
the first train for the desired haven. The groceries and 
things had been sent on in advance. A couple of hours 
served to put the house to rights, and we soon settled 
down for a month’s solid enjoyment. The next day the 
boat house was opened and the cedar lapstreak Henrietta 
was put into the water, fishing rods set up, and every- 
thing was made ready for a journey upon the bass, and 
any other fish that might come our way. 

It was not until Saturday, Aug. 3, that I made my first 
fishing trip. Mr. J. W. Fitch, a well-known business 
man, of this city, has a cottage next ours, where, with his 
family, he put in a long summer, going early and stay- 
ing late. During July and August . usually divides the 
time with his son George, one looking after the business 
end, while the other does the vacation act. It is a capi- 
tal arrangement, and both seem to enjoy it. On the 
Saturday referred to Mr. Fitch told me he had discovered 
a new place for bass, and we took his boat and pulled a 
good, —- mile directly across from our shore, to 
Rattlesnake Island. We had grassh ts and minnows 
for bait—the former is a favorite with Mr. Fitch, while I 

referred the latter. We soon had half a dozen fish of 

air size, when they apparently ~—. for other parts of the 
lake. We pulled the anchor and rowed up to nearly 
the head of the island, where’ Mr. Fitch knew of another 
likely place. And it was here I had an ex such 
as never it to lot before, and ax stil-s speculating 
os to what I got hitched to. th have had fish get 
from’ me See now, but I have generally known 


what ind vets fish it was that refused to come to the net. 
s occasion I was using a,lancewood fly-rod, with 
ey pew, ae at the end of about 30 feet of 
y ganpon. I has about a yard of slack 
I patiently waited devel- 

mond may the slack going 
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the guides at a moderate tate, and I pulled off 8 or 10 
feet more, and when that had gone I struck, and struck 
hard. There was no response at the other end of the 
line, such as I had good reason to expect, and I began. 
immediately to work the reel. I recovered perhaps a 
dozen feet of line when there was a sudden stop, and 
before I could think what to do next there was a tre- 
mendous pull backward, and when I reeled in my line I 
found the leader parted in the middle. Of course I am 
still in the dark as to what kind of a fish I had hold of— 
had it been a bass or a salrnon he would have come to 
the surface as soon as he could have got there—so I 
concluded, and that was the judgment of others to whom 
the incident was related, that it was one of the large lake 
trout which are plenty in that water. After that experi- 
ence we did not fish any more that day. 

The season all around the lake hes been a very suc- 
cessful one—more people than ever before occupied the 
numerous cottages and camps, and the weather through- 
out August was delightful; we had plenty of rain, but the 
showers came mostly in the night. The hotels and board- 
ing houses did a large business. The fishing was good 
enough for anybody. I did not get any large fish, sev- 
eral of 1% pounds being the largest that fell to my rod. 
I did have the pleasure of seeing the biggest and hand- 
somest bass that ever came within my vision—it was a 
6-pounder, and was caught by George Fitch, at the place 
his father had taken me our first day out. As George 
and a friend were going on a bicycle trip the next day, 
he gave me the fish. and he was in the pot the same 
day. A few days after, in the same place, I had caught 
a number of fair-sized fish, and was reeling in one of 
about a pound weight; what seemed to be the mate to 
George’s fish followed mine nearly to the surface, when 
he suddenly turned ir toward the shore. As quickly as 
possible I put on a fresh minnow and cast inshore; I 
fowr saw the fish again, but I could not get him to take 

old. 

During my stay I heard of quite a number of large 
bass being taken, the largest being one of 8% pounds, 
caught near Centre Harbor. On Aug. 14 Mr. and Mrs. 
Seaver arrived and the sail was then put on the Hen- 
rietta, for Mr. Seaver is an expert yachtsman. My old 
friend Huse. of Laconia, came down to his cottage sev- 
era! times, and he gave me the pleasing information that 
his son Walter wanted me te make my next winter’s 
visit to his cottage, on Lake Winnisquam, an invitation 
Walter verified when I saw him a few days later in 
Laconia. I was also pleased to meet Ed. Stone, the all- 
around sportsman; William Waliace, his fishing partner, 
I did not see; he was busy building a big business block 
in Bristol. When that job is done they will doubtless 
get together again, when there will be some fishing, fol- 
lowed by a game of pitch to see who shall clean the fish. 
We were at the cottage just a month, and never did the 
time seem to pass so quickly. There were few days 
when T did not either fish or roam through the fields 
and pastures gathering all sorts of luscious berries, which 
were in profusion everywhere. There will be good sport 
with the gun in that region this fall, as partridges were 
numerous. It was with reluctance that we began to make 
the necessary arrangements for leaving the beautiful 
spot where sits the “Tempie Cottage,” but on the last 
day of the month the shutters were put up, we bade adieu 
to the Fitches, pleasant neighbors, and early in the after- 
noon were again at home with the complexions of In- 
dians and appetites to match. Wo. B. Smart. 


Sport and Etiquette. 


I once heard a worthy and learned sportsman-judge 
read a lecture to a fellow angler upon the enormity and 
lack of sportsmanship in shooting a muscallonge before 
landing the fish in the boat. Tec put a bullet into the 
head of a spent ‘lunge was to him like so much murder. 
No true angler would stoop to such a thing as shooting 
his fish; the proper thing to do was to club him; in fact, 
no other way than clubbing should be used prepara- 
tory to hauling a musky into your craft. And yet, for 
many good and sufficient reasons, one would judge that 
shooting the fish was better than clubbing. One would 
judge that clubbing a muscallonge in the water and fast 
to your line was somewhat of a risky feat unless one as 
adept with the club as Capt. Williams tried it. One can 
imagine a queer state of things. and many lost fish, until 
long practice made one expert. On the other hand the 
man with the rifle and revolver might preach his sermon 
on a true sportsman from his side of the fence, and argue 
that brutality and the club were synonymous. 

Then comes the man who scorns gaff, club and pistol, 
and prides himself upon landing his fish upon the shingle 
beach. leaving his boat to so do. This man would turn 
his back upon the gaffer, the clubber and the gunner. 

Then again, after a fisherman has cast his lure and set 
the hook in the salmon, or other gamy denizen of the 
deep, does the fact that the fish is fast to his line 
give him license te possess the fish by hook or by 
crook, or is there a recognized but unwritten law that 
the fish shall be played until “drowned?” Is it sports- 
manlike, with your salmon sulking and but quarter killed, 
to have the ‘guide lean the boat and gaff the fish before 
the battle is half over? or having hooked him in a sports- 
manlike manner by scientific casting with leader and fly, 
is one licensed to land his fish “any oid way”—as long as 
he gets him? It is very interesting to hear these points 
argued pro and con. 

The man who never used a worm or bait will scout the 
man who puts the wriggling worm upon his hook to 
lure the fickle trout, thinking him no better than the man 
who drops a pickerel hook, weighted with lead, among 
the spawning trout and drags them to their death. 

Then we go a step further and we find the man who 
casts his fly and lands his fish, and as quickly returns 
him to the water. consistently refusing to eat trout either 
at the camp or one the hotel table. There are such men 
who carry the idea to that extent. The bait and fly fish- 
erman, and the clubber and the gunner. can argue and 
argue. yet still be of the same opinion. but. one point 
few will disagree upon, and that is, that the fish be given 
a fighting chance for his life. 

Compare the landing of a two.or three pound trout 
by means of a sapling. a chalk line. a blued steel cod- 
hook; and: a strip of salt pork, with the playing and land- 
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ing of a similar fish on a five-ounce rod, with suitable 
accessories! In one case it isimere brute killing force, 
much like striking the waiting steer in the shambles with 
the death-dealing hammer. nless the hook tears loose. 
or the Itne or rod break—the latter an unlikely happen- 
ing—the fish must come. Such work, in a cod or mack-- 
erel sense, is fishing pure and simple, and I presume the 
camp cook, enjoined to have a trout dinner for the crew. 
anchors his boat at the outlet of the brook into the lake 
and goes about things in a business-like way. He has a 
score or more of famished timber-fellers anxious for a 
change over from beans and pork to satisfy, and the idea 
of sport or playing a fish never for a moment enters his 
head. To witness such a slaughter would turn a true 
sportsman’s head, even to the extent of a desire to mur- 
der the cook in just such a manner as he was murdering 
the trout. 

Then there is the angler who scorns the orthodox mus- 
callonge, or landlocked salmon lure, and who retains 
the spoon, but only one of the three hooks. He ex- 
claims in defence of his idea that he wishes to give the 
fish a chance, amd if he cannot land his fish with one 
hook, then the fish can go his way. 

Certainly there is method in this man’s madness, if 
any of you will so call it. The late President Arthur once 
played a salmon for hours—how many I do not now re- 
member—and when the stubborn fish was lifted with gaff 
over the side of the boat, and lay gasping upon the boat’s 
bottom, the loosening of the tension of the line and the 
movement of the jaws of the fish were sufficient to allow 
the fly hook to drop from its mouth. Had Mr. Arthur 
been obliged to pry from the upper and lower jaws of 
that salmon a three-pronged hook, how much compara- 
tive satisfaction would there have been between the two 
situations? He could look at his fly-caught salmon and 
feel no inward pangs of consciousness accusing him of 
taking undue and unfair advantage. The fish had a 
chance for its life, and this is at the bottom of all true 
sport. The farmer’s boy who creeps around the “sloo,” 
within gunshot of the mallard, but who forces the duck 
to take wing before firing, instead of potting him upon 
the water, has in him the making of a sportsman. He 
believes in giving the bird a show. That boy will never 
be guilty of emptying two barrels into a bunch of quail 
huddled into a fence corner. When he has grown to the 
dignity of manhood, you will be very apt to find a fly-rod 
and 2 hammerless gun of good make in his possession. 

I am inclined to think that the late Mr. Cheney was 
just such a boy when on the farm. He knew the lurking 
place of the trout, and the home of the quail and the 
partridge. and the corn where the woodcock bored, yet 
to lim I’ll opine the set line and the snare were un- 
known. 

Every man to his own ideas as regards the various 
steps and degrees in true sportsmanship. This is as it 
has been, and always will be. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1901, Saturday, Contest No. 2, 


re-entry, held at Stow Lake Sept. 28. Wind, none; 
weather, beautiful : 
Event Event Event 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ————Eveut No. 83————._ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc # Del. # Nets Castings 
Mocker, No. 1..95 89.8 84.8 83.4 84 ¥ 
Mocker, No. 2..90 88.8 > “ ns ‘ 
Cast-off: 
Grant c.cccceee 111% 
Muller pat tanla ‘ ne ot sa wa 
Judges, Mansfield and Grant; referee, Muller; clerk, 
Smyth. 


Sunday, contest No. 2, re-entry, held at Stow Lake 
Sept. 29. Wind, southwest; weather, rainy: 


Everett ........ 111 82.4 94.8 88.4 91.6 = 

B Kenniff...... 118 86.8 91.4 82.6 86.11 94 10-15 

R Kenniff........ ae - es oe 97 14-1 

R Kenniff........ os - oe hi 94 1-15 

Mocker ...0s.. 96 80.8 88.8 80.10 4.9 je 
Cast-o 

C R Kenniff.. ... at 93 10-15 

Brotherton ... ... “a 90 2-15 

Golcher ....... 124 2 

Brotherton ... 112 we 

B Kenniff..... 121 os 

Mocker ....... 105 i 

BUGGED ccsccoce cvs 94.4 

ER, csewenes oxi 70.8 

Maller ......2. o« 85.8 

VOURE cccccce vos 91.4 

eS eee 110% a a 

Muller ....... 107 oe ‘ 


Judges, Mansfield and Batt; referee, Brotherton; clerk, 
Smyth. 


The Fountain of Youth. - 


Out at my old home in New Jersey we had a famous 
spring of cold water; a barrel had been let down into the 
ground for the water, and in this was a huge trout. The 
fish was exceedingly tame, and we were accustomed, when 
going for water, to throw in to him bread crumbs and 
other delicacies, which he would go for with a rush, and 
on occasion a tremendous strike. One day grandfather 
came to visit us, a dear, old man, from his farm in Massa- 
chusetts. At the dinner table the clear, cold water was 
the subject of his enthusiastic praises, and he was told 
of the spring; but no one considered it worth while to say 
anything about the trout. Later in the day the old man 
thought he would like a drink of that spring water. so out 
he went, kneeled down by the barrel, took his hat off, 
stooped over and rested a hand on either side of the 
spring, put his mouth down in an easy. satisfied sort of a 
way to the surface, and had just touched the tip of his 
nose to the water when there came a whish, flap and 
splash, and with a double-back-action handspring the old 
man just saved his nose. If you had been there to see the 
agility. he displayed you would have agreed with the rest 
of us that there was nothing more potent to make an old 
man young again than a big trout in a spring. We named 
that spring right there and then the “Fountain of Youth.” 
" MONTCLAIR. 


“All. communications intended for Forzst awp Stazam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Canadian Angling Licenses. 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 24—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your issue of the 19th ult. you publish a letter from 
Mr. J. B. Townsend, Jr., of Philadelphia, who com- 
plains that when on an angling excursion in Nova Scotia 
he had been unjustly treated by the Fisheries Department 
cf this country. The editorial comment you make on the 
matter would create the impression that this alleged in- 
justice was the result of regulations in force in all parts 
of Canada. Now this impression is erroneous, as far as 
the Province of Ontario is concerned. The laws regu- 
lating the fisheries laws are administered by Provincial 
officials, and all fees from licenses or permits are payable 
to the Province. We never exact fees from people who 
come here to fish, and who employ our guides and 
board at our hotels. If, however, they merely cross a 
boundary river in their own boats, a-fee is demanded, as 
coming to our waters in that way could not be regarded 
as a “temporary domicile.” Now, we have a Province 
with an area of 222,000 square miles where all are wel- 
come to fish. The only reserve is the Nipigon, where 
fees are charged to all anglers, Canadian or foreign, and 
it is well worth the money demanded. 

W. R. Woop, Fishery Overseer. 

Fishery Overseer A. M. Hatfield. of Arcadia, N. S., 
one of the officials concerned in the Townsend affair. 
sends us a letter published by him in the Yarmouth 
Herald, in which he explains as to the purpose of the 
law: “The law first passed excluded all foreigners, which 
would be unjust, as there are many who are not British 
subjects doing business in the country, who are tem- 
porarily domiciled, such as consuls, agents, miners and 
many others who perhaps are doing no business at all, 
— who would be entitled to the benefit of the exemption 
clause. 


Staten Island Netters. 


Prince’s Bay, N. Y., Oct. 7.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The five Italians who were caught illegally haul- 
ing a net off the “Sods,” at Gifford’s, on the 27th of last 
month, were brought to the Court of Special Sessions last 
week, and the “bunch” was fined $200. They pleaded 
guilty. and a strong plea of mercy addressed to the court 
helped them out somewhat. Their net was destroyed 
and, take it altogether, it was rather an expensive morn- 
ing’s work for the netters. a 22 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 


Some of the Queer Discoveries Made by ‘Those Who Are 
Looking for Game or Fish, 


74 


A cave was discovered in Montgomery county, Kansas, 
which has been explored to a distance of fourteen miles. 
No one has been able yet to reach its underground 
terminus, so it is not known how far into the earth it 
extends. The party of hunters who made the discovery 
went into it until they had reached a point fourteen miles 
from its mouth, as measured by a cyclometer of a bicycle, 
which they had along. Then further ingress was effectu- 
ally stopped by a deep and rapid subterranean stream 
which crossed their path almost at right angles. The cave 
is about 20 feet wide and 15 feet high. Along the side of 
and opening into the main hall of the cave are a number 
of grottos. A chilly wind continually blows from the 


cave’s mouth. 
Che Rennel. 
————— 


The Old Black Fox. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Each kind of sport has its peculiar charms. In reading 
some very interesting accounts of fox hunts in recent 
numbers of Forest AND STREAM, which I enjoyed very 
much. my mind has gone back to an interesting old fox 
which baffled all his pursuers for several years. 

He looked jet black, especially on snow, and was known 
as the black fox. His range was along Blacklick Creek. in 
Cambria county, Pa. My brother and John Fyock, who 
owned two fox hounds as good as could be found, and 
myself, journeyed ten miles from our home to this sec- 
tion for a week’s fox hunt, as there’ were a number of 
gray foxes there. We knew nothing of the black fox or 
his history at that time. We were joined there by two 
other parties, each of whom had a hound. 

The first morning we started out wit’ three of the 
dogs, the party with the fourth dog bei». < ittle behind 
time in appearing at the place of starting. All condi- 
tions were most favorable. There had been a deep snow, 
which was crusted over, so that a man could walk over 
the top, and about an inch of fresh snow on top. We 
led our dogs and dec‘ded not to let them go unless on 
the fresh trail of a gray fox, for we did not want any 
such races as an old red fox was likely to give. 

We had only gone a mile, when we struck the fresh- 
looking track of a gray fox. John let loose one of his 
dogs, which he could call off at will, to determine how 
fresh the track was. The dog went down through the 
woods and into the laurel at a rate that assured us it 
must be very fresh. One of the dogs—Old Moody— 
which was the one we were especially cautioned not to let 
loose until the game was started, broke away from 
Charley C., who was leading him. Charley made a grab 
after him and caught his t , slim tail, and held on 
desperately. Old Moody started down the steep hill, peal- 
ing forth his “dinner-horn” notes, eager to join the chase, 
while Charley slid like a toboggan on top of the snow, 
affording no little merriment for the rest of us. We knew 
that if Moody ever got off on the wrong trail and hap- 
pened to strike a red fox, he was gone for all day, regard- 
less of where it went. In the midst of the excitement we 
received orders from John to turn everything loose, for 
the fox was started. 

Down the creek they went, making music fit for a 








fay 
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king, and we all scattered out and took our stands to 
await their return. Presently we heard the dog belonging 
to the other party, who was behind us, coming down 
through the woods in full cry, apparently on the same 
trail, but soon I saw the object of his pursuit, in what 
appeared to me to be a black fox, passing away below 
me, but too far away for a good shot. As the other 
dogs were then coming back up the creek with their 
fox, I knew it must be another fox. I shot at it, but 
without any effect other than to quicken its gait. As the 
three dogs drew near to the one, he left his fox and 
joined them. After a short run a report from John’s 
gun and a whoop told that the chase was over, and that 
we had our fox. 

Then the mystery of the identity of the other fox be- 
gan to settle around us. I went to where it had passed 
in my sight, and instead of the track of a gray fox, there 
was the long and unusually large track of what appeared 
to be a red fox. As all fox hunters know, there is a very 
noticeable difference in their tracks. As I declared it 
was not a red fox, we put the dogs on the track, and the 
chase was on again. 

_We followed after for nearly a mile, till we found them 
circling back, when we scattered and sought likely places 
for a shot. In about an hour the dogs had circled around 
us and gone entirely out of hearing. After waiting quite 
a while without hearing them, we all got together by 
signals, and one of the boys reported that the fox had 
come within a very few steps of him, affording a dead 
sure shot, and his gun missed fire. No one else had seen 
it; but he said it was “sure enough” black. We waited 
until about noon without hearing the dogs, and then 
started to our headquarters to have dinner and reflect on 
the unpleasant possibility of losing our dogs. Up to this 
time we knew nothing of the old fox, and naturally were 
in a deep mystery, as the color of the fox, which we. of 
course, still thought must be a very dark gray one, and its 
track and way of running did not correspond. ' . 

We had our dinner and spent the afternoon about the 
house, always keeping an ear open for the faintest sound 
from the dogs, fully knowing that they would run till 
» at ~ if the fox did not hole. 

ate in the evening, about a half-hour before dark. we 
heard them away across the creek. coming: = the 
north, and headed for the place where the fox had started 
in the morning. It was a full mile from the house to a 
cooeeing, where we all knew well he would cross the 
a e. It was evidently not over a mile from where the 

Ogs were to the crossing, but a very rough ; 
There seemed no possibil; i . 
. possibility of getting there ahead 
the fox, but the question with us was whether we cou 
— the yay oa in time to take off the dogs 
nee house, grabbed my old single-barrel, muzzl@ 

g, shotgun, without waiting for any ammunition 
—_ — for - + y- out the road a half-mile to 
ce, then down the pike to the =e -ros : 
creek and up a steep grade for fifty ae Tasetion - 
ee my stand, gasping for breath and wonderin 
a — had —_ by < for I had been too busy getting 
stop and listen), when the fox came ov . 
brow of the hill 40 yards away. We aan both ark a 
open field, and, of course. saw pr ephee 
_ 7 i, course, saw each other at the same 
ioe: cele rome _ him back out of sight, but with 
a last, m effort, I got in a shot just as his reg 
sul ook ove te cope a Bic Ae thes 
: top of the hill, I saw him out in th 
i in the 
eld, only a short distance away, and making very poor 


time, but as I had no i 1 
ait cae ae more shots to give him, I could 


One hind leg was broken. 
up, but not fatally hurt. 
dogs ¢ 


ictore fe wan ae ere 
- i aenneae ae fox had turned, oon 
leaders j ‘ em to me and catch the two 
was mo ; 
on HT Ro eed wo fn 
: w y r 
end mttaer and wh them dan 
a having given out on bon se ee 


wae eee early the next 
rail where had taken the do 
‘ gs off, y 
an tile =e had the fox up and going. pO 
ing — - - hour the dogs caught it. We all met after 
7? ae . ¢ White mill, a place where several families 
ae me had a change for a good look at the 
ne s and also learned from those living ther 
_ a go its history. It was an old-timer know > 
ms ¥, people soe = mill —— black fox ‘which had 
‘ alter time, but , { 
= cous would give it up ~ad moteen” oe 
dork — — : ee a seen the chase after 
f ‘ ; ‘ rning, that the 
ve ian miles from where it started. ie 
ae ee ceantt and had a run of at least eight cones 
ne e first day, the distance covered must have aon 
sree oe je _ color was a mixture of 
t . J , the blac aili i 
jet black at a distance on ince piantinemen 
«y\ continued our hunt four da 
; ays, and s 
eo se = ay, mene an enjoyable beat ten = 
the undoing of 
or cross fox, as he might eroperly be ete on ee 


MERSON CARNFY. 


ad a firm hold on the dogs 
Ss. for we had about given 


morning, and took up the 


: Points and Flushes. ' 
rof. Edm H. Osthaus who 
s Ss, whose f. i 

_ scenes whose theme is dog on See eae 
27 aon, was a visitor in New York two or co on 
ia ae of this week for the Pon-danesicen 
wake dane ms ng . contemplates a visit to the field 
io mall dog and the quail bird are the 








Mr. S. C. Bradley sectatary of th 
Vv, ¢ tary e East Fi i 
Club, leaves for North Carolina on Seekuandin et am 
week, where he will remain till late in December, or until 
after the field trials of his club are concluded. | 
Piltiatenenggtanincigtinniadtinatiaiale 

All communications intended for Forest axp Sra should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co, “and 
not to any individual connected with the paper, s 


Canoeing. 
i ——— 
"Mid Reef and Rapid.—XXIV. 


We had frequently had high waters in our seevral 
cruises on this stream, but never before had we had an 
experience so unique and thrilling as we enjoyed for the 
next two days, in shooting swiftly down the river on the 
top of this great flood. The river spread high up among 
the trees, and out over the tops of the bush-lined banks, 
which could not be seen, as we skirted swiftly past; gen- 
erally near one side or the other—seldom in midstream. 
It spread across, in surging, brick-red flood, from one 
line of trees to the other—rocks, reefs, falls, fish-dams— 
everything obliterated and deep down out of sight, below 
the thick, red surface, with not a ripple or break to mark 
their locations. The river was, for the most part, smooth 
—and the surface looked still, and flat, and waveless, but 
was really continually broken into long lines of smooth, 
crestless swells, which tossed us gently up and down, 
with a never-ceasing, gently undulating movement, which 
gave us a curious, half-seasick sensation. 

We seemed but as straws, and felt singularly puny and 
insignificant in the grasp of the whirling flood, which 
raced us along at a good seven or eight miles an hour. 
It was exhilarating—the rate at which we swung along— 
past trees, bluffs and headlands, around whose bases and 
through whose overhanging branches the water boiled 
and surged; but it was awe-inspiring. also; and a curious 
feeling of utter helplessness took firm hold upon our 
minds as we were carried irresistibly down. 

The usual long falls and rapids were completely oblit- 
erated—smoothed over by the flood; which seemed to 
tind one general, level, down-hill grade, over pools, rap- 
ids and falls, as it rushed smoothly along. 

The water, without apparent cause, frequently broke 
up from below, in great, boiling, fountain-like, surges, 
which swung round and round in huge circles, like whirl- 
pools, and in which our light canoes were caught up and 
spun round, end for end, like teetotums, all efforts to 
change which circular moticn with our paddles proving 
as puny and futile as though we were using: straws or 
twigs 

The river would occasionally break up into vast rapids. 
the like of which we had never before seen or imagined 
on this stream, whose tremendous waves threw their 
splashing crests high !n air. We took good care to avoid 
these rapids, as far as possible, by skirting along close 
in under the bank, wher one was sighted, and keeping 
out of the rough water as much as possible; but when 
caught in one, as we occasionally were, our canoes rode 
the tremendous waves with wonderful buoyancy, sweep- 
ing from crest to crest with remarkable lightness. The 
experience was a thrilling one, as a canoe would swing 
up a great, liquid slope and hang balanced an instant on 
the brick-red, foaming pinnacle of a huge roller, with 
bow and stern projecting out of the water; then the bow 
would dip and the canoe slide down the slope, with an 
inclination which made her astonished crew feel she was 
pointed straight for the bottom of the river, while the 
big wave ahead would rear itself up on end, like a hill, 
until it seemed about to fall upon his devoted head; the 
canoe would rise, however. and climb the slope, standing 
on end until her crew would instinctively grasp the gun- 
wales with both hands to keep from sliding out behind, 
while the spray from the splashing crest ran in sheets 
down over her inclined decks and hatches. 

“Do you note,” asked Lacy, after, by strenuous ef- 
forts, we had dodged one of these rapids—“Do you note 
how much difference there is in controlling the canoes 
on this water? Now, for instance. on ordinary water. if 
you wish to avoid an obstacle, you dip your paddle into 
the water, the canoe responds easily and quickly, and 
with a stroke, or turn, you turn aside, or swing the canoe 
away from or around the obstruction.” 

“That won’t do on this water!” exclaimed George. 
“The only way to avoid an overhanging tree, or a rapid, or 
other object here, is to size it up a long way ahead— 
100 yards or so—and turn your canoe squarely across 
the stream from it, and paddle hard——” 

“T have already noticed it,” said I; “and have been 
working on that plan all along.” 

“So have I,” added Lacy. “That was just what I was 
speaking about.” 

Great masses of driftwood—floating logs, fence rails, 
planks, etc., strewed the surface of the river, and we took 
good care to give these unwelcome neighbors a wide 
berth. Occasionally whole trees would be encountered, 
floating along, nearly submerged, their tops trembling 
and rolling as the lower branches occasionally caught on 
the submerged rocks and reefs, many feet below. 

We passed over the remains of Long’s dam with just 
a slight downward swoop of the canoes, as we went over, 
but not a wavelet raised its crest below; and the river 
swept over the steep, rough rapid, just below the dam, as 
smooth and crestless as over the still pool which follows 
the rapid. 

We landed at the little white house upon on the bluff, 
a mile below Long’s, for a drink of water, and to pro- 
cure some canteloupes, grapes and apples; and, while 
ashore, we walked down some 100 yards or so to in- 
spect the old stone dam below. fearing that the water 
might prove rough, but not a ripple marked the spot. 

We reached Massanutton. eight miles below our camp. 
in an hour from the time we started. and landed along- 
side the ferryboat for mail and supplies, to the immense 
astonishment of the natives, who gathered in a wonder- 
ing, warning group on the ferryboat, and on the high 
ban kabove—now not much higher than the water—as we 
re-embarked and pushed off again. . 

There was a smooth dip. of several feet over the dam 
at Mauk’s mill, around the bend a mile below, and the 
water broke up. considerably below the dam. but we 
passed over, and through the rough water, without wet- 
ting our decks. Not a ripple marked the location of the 
long, rocky th” falls. ~ : 

As we rounded the bend and bore swiftly down on the 
Bixler dam, several miles below. the “Pig-path,” the 


huge waves below the dam could be seen, their 
Saree Rich in te air, While Gor whole War of 


the dam was marked by a shower of spouting, splashing 
foam and spray. We paddled briskly over to near the 
left bank, however, where we knew the dam to be low- 
est, and where the shooting crests below looked least, 
and continued: on our way down upon the dam. > 

_ When close enough to see over the crest into the seeth- 
ing maelstrom below, we made the appalling discovery 
that the drop over the dam was six or eight feet deep. 
The water rolled in a long, smooth incline down into 
this gulf, while below the whole river stood straight up 
on end, in a wall, reaching across from shore to shore, 
parallel with, and fully as high, as the dam itself; the 
crest of the wall being composed of leaping and spouting 
masses of water, torn and ragged, and throwing their 
foaming crests of spray many feet in the air. Great jets 
of muddy water spouted like intermittent fountains high 
above the wavering crest of the wall, to fall back in a 
shower of muddy spray, far and wide. It was forty feet 
from the crest of the dam down the smooth six or eight 
feet incline, and up to the overhanging, tumbling crest 
of the watery wall at its foot. 

All this we took in during the brief glance vouchsafed 
us, as we bore swiftly and helplessly down upon it. We 
were amazed—horrified—but we were in the remorseless 
clutch of the flood, and there was no possible alternative 
for us but to go over; so, with hatches tightly closed, and 
with aprons drawn up to our chins, we headed our canoes 
straight down the slope, and took the plunge. 

I was a little in the lead; my canoe swooped with a 
dizzying swmg down the hill, while I grasped my gun- 
wales with both hands, and held my apron tightly down 
at the aft corners of the cockpit, my paddle, meanwhile, 
balanced across my lap. As my canoe reached the tow- 
ering wall ahead I firmly closed my mouth and eyes, and 
held my breath. My canoe buried her sharp nose ful! in 
the breast of the wall of water in front, and, with a 
swish, dived right through. The water rolled in a solid 
mass a couple of feet deep over my decks and hatches, 
and passed smoothly off astern, while the light, foamy 
crest of the wave passed clear over my head, almost 
carrying away my cork helmet. My arms, shoulders and 
breast above the apron, as well as my face, were 
drenched, but I did not ship a pint of water. 

As my canoe pitched up and down like a cork on the 
tumultuous waves below, I turned to have a look at the 
others. George was pitching vp and down a length or 
two astern of me, and a little to one side, while Lacy 
was nowhere in sight. An instant later the sharp bow of 
his canoe broke through the huge wall astern, and was 
uplifted. so that I got a momentary glimpse along her 
keel and her black, dripping hull, for half her length, be- 
fore she shot through and dropped into the red turmoil 
below, and came, rising and falling, after us. 

“Whew!” said Lacy, as he wiped the streaming water 
from his‘ fame; “I took a bucketful of water there!” 

“Bucketful! I took a tubful!” exclaimed George, 
scornfully, as he wrung out his dripping sleeves. 

“The next time we run a mill-dam like that,” I ex- 
claimed, “we'll land a mile or so above, and walk down 
and reconnoiter it first! Let’s land at the mill and get 
a drink!” 

The canoes were headed quartering up stream and pad- 
dled across the river to the side where the mill and the 
surrounding houses stood—by brisk paddling we man- 
aged to make the shore a quarter of a mile below—after 
which we walked up to the mill and got a drink, and 
George kodaked the fall over the dam, while we lay on 
the bank and enjoyed a little rest. 

We noted curiously the changed aspect of the familiar 
valley, as we bowled along swiftly down it. We were 
now lifted high above all former lJevels—high enough to 
look out of the deep, narrow trough of the river, and see 
over the banks, and get a view of the country through 
which we were cruising, much as one sees the country 
when driving along a road; consequently, the various 
reaches of the river opened to our view new landscapes 
and bits of scenery not heretofore known. Fields and 
farms became visible, where only forests—as indicated 
by the heavy timber along the river banks—were known 
before. Houses—only heretofore indicated by roofs or 
chimneys, or even entirely unsuspected—became fully 
revealed; and we discovered what we really had known 
before, but hardly realized, and certainly would never have 
known from the visible indications along the river— 
that this part of the valley was really a fairly well settled 
region, instead of the wilderness it had always appeared 
to be. 

George’s bugle was brought into frequent and active 
requisition, and many were the lusty blasts and ear- 
piercing discords which he delivered himself of, when- 
ever a farmhouse was sighted within audible distance. 
while the echoes rang again from the deep gorges and 
rocky slopes of old Massanutton, towering aloft on our 
left, ever close at hand. The blasts were sure to be 
answered with an inevitable “Whoo-ee!” from somewhere 
inland, and people would be observed flocking to win- 
dows, and out of doors, and streaming down into door- 
vards, to gaze, with hands to foreheads, shading eyes. at 
our little fleet, as we shot swiftly past; the brightly 
painted canoes, with the little silk pennants fluttering 
fore and aft in the breeze. presenting bright little bits of 
color and movement on the great, brick-red' expanse of 
the river, and always attracting attention and comment; 
and many were the hails and requests to come ashore 
which we received; while the adolescent population, of 
both sexes, and all ages, sizes and colors, would invari- 
ably flock down to the water’s edge on the run, and 
accompany us along the bank as fast and as far as inter- 
vening circumstances in the shape of fences, cliffs and 
gullies would permit, meantime keeping up a running 
fire of requests for “mister” to “please play that horn 
some more!” with = queries as to why Lacy and 
I did not also carry s. 

In a couple of hours more we reached Goode’s dam. 
The Bumgardner Falls and Keyser’s Falls, covering the 
three or four ‘miles above, being smoothed over in the 
same general level, and varied by the same peculiar, long. 
crestless swells and vast whirlpool surges which had 
characterized the river above all the oer. 

Profiting by our rough experience high dom bet 
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landing at this stage was an operation requiring 
care, and one both difficult and dangerous, as the 
for the most part were overgrown with overhanging 
trees, whose drooping branches projected far out into the 
water, which rushed through them with a force which was 
certain to swamp a canoe if caught in among them. 

We found, to our relief, that while the water rushed 
over Goode’s dam in a horrible flood, which was certain 
to swamp our canoes in spite of closed hatches and aprons, 
the water flowed over the famous shoot, up under the 
left bank, in a long, smooth tongue, which promised us a 
free, safe passage, so, returning to our canoes and push- 
ing out into the flood again, carefully avoiding the water- 
logged trees atid bushes, we dropped down close along 
the bank and made the shoot without wetting our decks. 

Our old Cedar Point ae ground was a mile below this 
dam, and, as it was 2 o'clock, we slipped in cautiously 
among the trees and made a landing here for lunch. Our 
usual camp ground was some 6 or 8ft. beneath our keels, 
as we paddled over it, but the bank rose steeply up be- 
hind it in a high bluff, and a good, clear, dry landing 
was readily found. ‘ 

“T say,” exclaimed Lacy, with his mouth full of ham 
sandwich, while he shucked a hard-boiled egg to keep the 
sandwich- company, “what's the matter with camping 
here? There’s no rush; we’ve made a good day’s run to- 
day, and can easily make Riverton by the middle of the 
afternoon to-morrow on this water, and it has been rather 
crampsome, sitting in the canoes all morning.” 

“Well, it suits me well enough,” said George. 

“T think it a capital idea, myself,” I added. “In fact, it 
will be hard to find a good camping place for to-night 
below. All of our old camping places are under water, 
and I really cannot think of any place else for to-night, 
and I expect we had better not pass here.” 

“T think you are right,” George assented. “The river’s 
still rising rapidly—it has risen over a foot since we 
landed here, less than an hour ago,” consulting as he 
spoke a mark he had improvised, in the shape of a stick 
driven into the ground at the water’s edge, which now 
stood some 3ft. or more out in the water, which was 
climbing up it at a rapid rate. “This place is both dry and 
safe, with this bluff behind us,” he continued, as he re- 
sumed his seat on his camp stool. ‘We can put the canoes 
well up the bank eut of reach of the water, and we can 
tie the up-stream painters to the trees, and even if the 
water does reach us, which isn’t at all likely, we will 
simply float alongside of the bank until morning.” 

The canoes were in due time carried well up on the 
side of the high bluff, which here rises in a steep hill, to 
the height of a couple of hundred feet or more above 
the river, and the tents erected over them. 

Frankie was still leaking a little, and before making 
my tent up for the night, I turned her bottom upward 
and an examination showed that the little cut I had daubed 
with asphaltum up at the Columbian Falls camp was still 
leaking. A good, substantial patch was carefully plas- 
tered on in the regular manner, and I experienced no 
further trouble on this score during the remainder of this 
cruise. 

We were well acquainted here. Mr. Fleming’s house— 
a large, two-story frame structure, quite above the aver- 
age of farmhouses—occupies a commanding position on 
the summit of the high bluff. After supper we all went 
up there, and George borrowed Mr. Fleming’s cellar for 
oe while he changed his glass plates and kodak 
rolls. 

“I wonder what’s become of the Commodore?” mused 
George, as we were seated around a little blaze of a camp- 
fire, enjoying our evening smoke, after returning to our 
camp. 

“Who’s the Commodore?” asked Lacy, removing his 
pipe from his lips and blowing the smoke in a long, spiral 
curl from one corner of his mouth, which he watched 
lazily, as he spoke. “I thought there was but one Com- 
modore ?” 

“So did I,” I replied, laughing, “until I found out differ- 
ently. You see, on our cruise of a couple of years ago 
George and I oa here; our tents were right down 
there at the foot of this bluff——” 

“Six feet under water,’ observed George, paren- 
thetically. 

“TI was sitting there early in the morning starting a 
fire in the camp stove, and esas had climbed the moun- 
tain to the house for a bucket of water, when I heard a 
hail from the other side of the river. It was repeated 
again and again, but, beyond looking up and observing a 
group of three or four men on the other side, apparently 
anxious to get across the river, I paid no particular atten- 
tion to it, and went on with my breakfast preparations. 
Finally one hailed, ‘Oh, Commodore!’ ‘Hello!’ I an- 
swered promptly, dropping the potato I was peeling and 
springing to my feet, while a gratified feeling of merit 
recognized in being so widely known crept over my in- 
ner consciousness. ‘Hello! What’s wanted?’ I cheer- 
fully hailed in reply. ‘Bring the boat over, and set us 
across,’ was the answer. Now it didn’t suit me to leave 
my camp stove and breakfast preparations, but, being will- 
ing to oblige, I scrambled down to the water’s edge and 
inspected. one after another, two or three big, heavy, half- 
sunken, wooden punts lying moored to the trees. ‘I can’t; 
they’re all locked!’ I shouted, after ascertaining this fact 
by personal examination. ‘Well, can’t you go up to the 
house and get the key?’ was the somewhat peremptory 
rejoinder. Well, yes, I can, I suppose, but I don’t have 
to,’ I replied, as I resumed my seat and my half-peeled 
potato, not relishing the style of the request, and feeling 
that, while it was flattering to be so widely known, per- 
haps there was such a thing as being too well and 
familiarly known——” 

“Yes,” said Lacy, “particularly as the house is about 
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hanged!’ he exclaimed, ‘if there ain’t the boats under the 
tents!’ It was even so, as examination on the part 
of the entire party proved. I suppose they at first thought 
we were running the river in one of the heavy, wooden 
boats. moored at our camp—a not unreasonable supposi- 
tion. The old man who had ferried them across remained 
after the others had started up the hill. He informed me 
that he was the man of all work about the place above, 
and that, from having formerly been to sea, he was 
familiarly known as the Commodore. He and his wife 
lived in a little cabin half-way up the hill. He went up 
and presently returned with the old lady, to whom. he 
showed the wonders of the camp, with a pride and self- 
complacency in his superior knowledge of boats quite 
amusing, giving her little bits of second-hand informa- 
tion about the construction or use of this, that or the other 
thing, which he had obtained from us but a few minutes 
before, with an air of pride, as though he knew it all 
himself, and to each and every article shown and ex- 
plained, from the camp stove to the canoes, the old lady 
rejoined with an amazed, “Well, u-pun my word an’ 
honor! I never saw anything like that in my life before,’ 
and——” 

“Did he lift the canoes to show their weight?” asked 
Lacy, refilling his pipe from a little bag of tobacco, which 
he took from one of the pockets of his canoe, within reach 
of which he was sitting. 

“Oh, yes!” I replied, laughing. 

“Of all the exasperating things,” said Lacy, throwing 
the tobacco bag carelessly back into the canoe and striking 
a match on a rock at his feet, “which camp visitors do” 
(applying the match to his pipe) “picking up a canoe by 
one end to feel its weight” (puff, puff) “after you have 
gotten it carefully balanced and propped for the night” 
(puff, puff, puff) “is, to me, the most exasperating” 
(puff, puff). “You have to go to work, and adjust it all 
over again” (throwing the match away) “and then - 

“Yes,” said George, with a laugh, “it is provoking, and 
there is always danger that the sharp-pointed pieces of 
wood, under the gunwales at each side, which are stuck 
in the ground to hold the boat in position, will pierce 
through the canvas when the canoe is let down again for 
it is generally dropped heavily. I once had a hole punched 
in my boat that way, in one of our cruises. The river is 
still rising,” he continued, as he knocked the ashes out 
of his little. double-decked meerschaum and sauntered 
over to his tent, and prepared to turn in. 

“Yes,” I replied, as I stepped down to the water’s edge 
and took a look, “it has risen several feet since we ar- 
rived here, but I hardly think it will reach us, and it will 
be falling by morning.” 

“How much of a rise has it been, Commodore, do you 
think?” called Lacy, from within his tent. 

“Well, from 16 to 18ft., I should judge.” I replied. as I 
fixed my lamp ready for reading, and snuggled into my 
blankets. 





[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 


Hachting. 


THE tremendous effort which Sir Thomas Lipton has 
made on two separate occasions to win the America’s Cup 
has given us something of an insight into this gentleman’s 
character. He has been a most successful merchant, and 
he attributes his progress in life to his untiring energy 
and persistency. No such word as fail is to be found in 
his vocabulary, and he plays as he works, with never a 
thought of anything except that of winning. His defeat 
in the second attempt to carry back home with. him the 
much-coveted trophy, instead of discouraging the man, 
seems to have stimulated his efforts to make a third trial, 
and it is stated that there is already a possibility of his 
challenging again. He is certainly the most graceful loser 
and has shown so much enthusiasm that we could have 
wished he might have won at least one race. 

In the event, however, of Sir Thomas concluding not 
to make a further attempt, there will be other challengers, 
it already being rumored that Mr. Peter Donaldson, the 
well-known Scotch yachtsman, is at the head of a syndi- 
cate which stands ready to build a challenger. This would 
afford that capable designer, Mr. William Fife, Jr., an- 
other opportunity to regain his laurels, as Mr. Donaldson 
has always sailed and thoroughly believes in Fife boats. 

Rumor has it also that the Emperor of Germany may 
forward a challenge, in which case the interest would be 





intense. A Canadian syndicate is also in the field, so that - 


at this writing it does not seem as though we would be at 
a loss for challengers, and there is now a possibility of a 
race during the coming year. 


WE were much surprised to see the following article in 
that unusually accurate and splendid publication, Out- 
look, in its issue of Oct. 5: “It would be hard to imagine 
a closer race or a more exciting one than that of last 
Saturday for the Queen’s Cup, or, as Americans prefer to 
call it, America’s Cup.” The Cup in question was sub- 
scribed for by the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
and presented to the schooner America as the prize in a 
race around the Isle of Wight on Aug. 22, 1851. It is 
sometimes known as the 100 Guinea Cup. 


A sap accident occurred on Thursday to one of the 
crew of Mrs. Robert Goelet’s steam yacht Nahma. The 
man’s name was Hector. Hewitt. He was at work with 
several of the men putting the quarter deck — in 
place, when he fell overboard and was drowned. It is 
thought that Hewitt was struck by one of the apes 
of the Chester W. Chapin, which was closely following 
the Nahma, as the body was not seen afterward. Not a 
moment was lost in the effort to save Hewitt’s life. _A 
i i from the davits on Nahma’s port quarter 

and in charge of an officer and 
three men went to the place where the man fell. 
was no exci and this was due in no small degree 
that is always noticeable on 
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Tue races for the America’s Cup for tue season of 1901 
are now over, with the splendid record of three straight 
in favor of the American boat, Columbia. It is not in a 
boasting spirit that we say three straight, because every 
race was closely contested over the entire course from 
start to finish. It is conceded on every hand that never 
before in the history of yacht racing have’ there been 
such splendid contests. The two boats were most evenly 
matched, and while there was a dissimilarity in their ap- 
pearances, yet from the fact that but 43s. time allowance 
had to be conceded by Shamrock, it can be seen that the 
boats were quite a little alike. It seems astonishing that 
after many trials during the long period of fifty years 
American boats have proved themselves better in most 
every way than anything that Great Britain has produced, 
and yet, although Shamrock II. is a wonderful craft, Co- 
lumbia was even better. The contests were closer than 
ever before, and for that reason were intensely interesting. 
In no race held during the last half-century was the 
margin of safety so small as it was in the recent races, for 
it must be admitted that the Cup was really in danger of 
being lost. 

The first race, or, rather, the first attempt, as the race 
was unfinished on account of lack of breeze, gave an op- 
portunity to compare the relative speeds of the two boats 
for the first time. Capt. Barr got the best of the start, 
which was not altogether surprising, when it is considered 
that Capt. Sycamore had not been in a race for many 
weeks, and was therefore a little out of practice. The 
breeze was fluky and Columbia was favored, and hasty 
conclusions were reached on all sides to the detriment of 
Shamrock. These deductions proved wholly inaccurate 
two days later, when she gave Columbia a severe tussle 
in a fifteen-mile to windward and leeward race. The 
result of the first attempt was unsatisfactory, there being 
no race, although Columbia was well in the lead when 
the time limit expired. This proved nothing, as the ad- 
vantages she had gained had been due to her being favored 
by the fluky breeze that prevailed. On the windward 
leg of this race Shamrock footed faster than Columbia, 
but did not point as high, and the extra speed did not 
offset the leeway she made. 

In the race on Saturday, the second time the boats 
met and in a finished contest, Shamrock’s perfromances 
won the respect of everybody who witnessed the race. 
Her windward work was most surprising, and the show- 
ing she made going down the wind as disappointing, for 
it was on this point of sailing that it was thought that she 
would be far superior to Columbia. This race was indeed 
a close one. Shamrock got the best of the start and held 
her lead all the way to the weather mark, beating Co- 
lumbia to this point by 39s. When Shamrock rounded 
the outer mark in the lead, it was generally thought that 
the race was hers, because her larger spread of canvas 
would naturally take her down the wind fast enough to 
make the winner. But Capt. Barr had no idea of losing, 
and he astonished every one, working Columbia to the 
front and beating his adversary on the run home, and 
finished a winner by Im. and 20s. The performances of 
these boats in the windward leg were the reverse of 
Thursday, Shamrock pointing higher and footing almost 
as fast as Columbia. This day’s racing demonstrated that 
there was but little to choose between the two boats on 
windward work; in fact, Shamrock seemed an almost 
perfect match for Columbia on every point of sailing. 

When the first race was called off by the Regatta Com- 
mittee. Columbia was in the lead, but on Tuesday, under 
similar conditions, when that race was abandoned, Sham- 
rock was well in the lead, thus showing of what little 
value conclusions are when reached under such circum- 
stances. 

On Thursday, when the second finished race was sailed. 
the conditions were most satisfactory for the racing of 
modern boats. A strong, steady breeze prevailed through 
the entire day, and sent the boats over the triangular 
course in record time. Columbia, however, proved her- 
self a better boat than Shamrock, to the satisfaction of 
all. It was a reach to the first mark, and although Co- 
lumbia got the poorest position at the start, she gained 
22s. on this leg. On the second leg, which was also a 
reach. with the wind on the starboard beam, she gained 
30s. From the second mark to the finish line it was a 
beat, and Columbia started on this leg to leeward, but 
slowly and surely worked out to windward and into the 
lead. On this leg Columbia gained 2m., and again finished 
a winner by 3m, and 35s., showing conclusively that un- 
der the existing conditions of wind and sea she was 
Shamrock’s superior. 

The race of Friday was the last and deciding one of the 
series, and was indeed a rare one, the entire credit of 
which should go to Capt. Barr. Shamrock outfooted 
Columbia down the wind, and led at the outer mark. It 
was at this point that Barr displayed his wonderful skill 
as a skipper. After a long, hard fight he finally worked 
his boat to the edge of the better breeze along the Jersey 
shore, and brought Columbia to the front, notwithstanding 
the fact that Shamrock had crossed the finish line by 
2s. in advance of Columbia, the latter winning on time 
allowance by 41s. The close finish of this race made a 
fitting ending for the greatest contests that have ever been 
sailed in defense of any cup. Columbia’s uniform suc- 
cess was largely due to the ability of Capt. Charles Barr 
and to the wisdom of Mr. E. D. Morgan in not inter- 
fering with the sailing master’s work. A word of praise 
is also due to Columbia’s crew. It has been said that the 
men were the equals in discipline and seamanship of the 
crew of Britannia. the cutter formerly owned by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Probably no feature of Shamrock’s performances 
elicited more admiration than did her windward work, 
which left nothing to be desired. In a strong wind and 
smooth sea she pointed well and footed very fast. Off 
the wind, however, the results were disappointing. Her 
sail area was much greater than that of Columbia and it 
is therefore difficult to understand why she did not make 
a better showing. One thing could have been done that 
would have helped her very materially, which was that 
when running crew should have been placed about 
the mast instead of way out on her stern, the result being 
that the boat seemed to drag her stern and to cock yp 
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her bow, thus pushing up a large body of water ahead of 
her. Another point was the handling of the light sails, 


which were taken in on more than one occasion long be- , 


fore the rounding of the mark. Her ballooner was taken 
in several minutes before necessary to do so in the last 
race. It is never a difficult task to criticise, for it is always 
understood that the man at the stick acts under impulses 
that he believes to be the best, and undoubtedly Capt. 
Sycamore did all that could have been done. He is cer- 
tainly one of the best racing skippers in the wide world, 
and while not quite a match for Capt. Barr, yet we believe 
few men could have made a better showing than he did. 


The America’s Cup. 


Columbia and Shamrock II. 


As there was not sufficient wind to enable the yachts to 
cover the course within the time limit on Thursday, the 
day of the first race, and on Tuesday, the day of the third 
race, a repetition of the calm weather experienced during 
the races in 1899 was feared, and. as a result a meeting 
of the committees 7 esenting the, New York Y. C. and 
the Royal Ulster Y. C. was held, and the conditions gov- 
erning the races were modified as follows: 

Strike out clause beginning “The first race shall. be 
sailed on Saturday, Sept. 21, rgot,” and substitute the fol- 
lowing: “The. races shall be..sailed on the following 
dates until the series be completed; namely, Sept. 26, 
Sept. 28, Oct..1. and Oct. 3, 1901, and each following day 
except, Sunda 5, provided, however, ‘that immediately on 
the conclusion of the;race of Oct,.3, and of each subse- 
quent race, the Regatta Committee shall inquire of each 
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THE START. 


First completed race, Saturday, Sept. 28. Shamrock to windward. 


THE 


FINISH. 
First completed race, Saturday, Sept. 28. Columbia wins by 1m, 2s, 


contestant whether he is willing to start the next day. and 
should either contestant reply in the negative, one day 
shall intervene before starting the next race. Sunday 
shall not count as such intervening day.” 

For the New York Y. C., 

Lewis Cass LepyArp, Chairman. 
For the Royal Ulster Y. C., 
R. G. SHARMAN-CRAWForRD, Vice-Com. 

The accounts of the races, of which Columbia won 
three straight. are given in detail in another column of 
this issue. Columbia. which has twice defended the 
America’s Cup, was taken in tow after the deciding race 
on Friday and brought up to Stapleton, S. I., where she 
lay with her tender, Park City. for the night. After 8 
o'clock on Saturday morning, Columbia, in tow of Park 
City, started for City Island. Both boats were decorated 
with bunting. Escorting Columbia was Corsair, Mr. J. 
P. Morgan’s steam yacht, with Com. Lewis Cass Led- 
yard on board, and leading all was the launch that had 
been used by Columbia’s owner and guests. Every ferry 
boat, tug, steamer or yacht that passed Columbia on her 
journey to winter quarters saluted with whistle and siren, 
while crews, passengers, owners and guests cheered 
heartily. The whistle on the Park City was kept con- 
tinually busy. answering: the salutes. Columbia will be 
dismantled at once and will. be hauled out in the same 
berth that she occupied before the racing season. 

Shamrock was towed to her anchorage igaide Sandy 
Hook after the race on Friday, and on Saturday morning 
the crew-was put-to work stripping the boat. Sir Thomas 
left Erim and came aboard Shamrock II. about 10 o'clock, 
and after-a short chat with Capt. Sycamore, addressed a 
few words: to the crew; thanking them for the excellent 
work they had done in sailing the boat, and also for the 
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way they had conducted themselves while in America 
The crew heartily cheered Sir Thomas as he left to return 
to Erin. All those connected with Sir Thomas and the 
Shamrock were greatly disappointed and depressed over 
the result of the races. Shamrock II. was taken in tow 
shortly after noon by the tow boat James A. Lawrence 
and was brought up to Erie Basin, where she will lie 
until it is definitely determined just what will be done 
with her. 

The Regatta Committee of the New York Y. C. sent 
the following letter to the Challenge Committee: 

New York, Oct. 5. 1901.—Dear Sir: We have to in 
form you that the Columbia has won three ‘out of five 
races from the Shamrock IT. in the match of 1901 with 
the Royal Ulster Y. C. The America’s Cup, therefore, 
remains with the New York Y. C. 

S. NicHotson KANE, 
Newsury D. Lawton, 
CHESTER GRISWOLD, 

Regatta Committee 

To Com, Lewis Cass Ledyard, N. Y. Y. C., Chairman 
of Committee on Challenge. 


Third Race—Triangular Course. 


THIRD RACE—TUESDAY, OCT. I. 


As was briefly stated in our issue of last week. the 
third race was abandoned owing to there not being 
sufficient breeze for the boats to finish. 

Shortly after 9 o'clock Columbia was taken in tow. 
bound out for the lightship. No move was made to set 
her sails until about 10 o'clock, when she was well down 
by the starting line: On Shamrock her crew set her new 
mainsail for a sail of lighter weight, that had been sub- 


' stituted for the one used in the race on Saturday. When 
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THE START. 


Second completed race, Thursday, Oct. 3. 


near the lightship Shamrock’s club topsail was sent up 
and Columbia’s jack yarder was sect a few minutes later. 
The wind, that earlier in the morning had had some 
strength, was beginning to drop perceptibly, and the pros- 
pect of the boats finishing within the time limit of five 
and one-half hours was decidedly poor. 

At 10:30 three sets of signals were displayed from the 
committee boat, indicating the compass courses for the 
three legs of the triangle. These signals read as follows: 
D, C, B, making the first leg E.; D, F, K, making the 
second leg S.S.W. % W., and D, G, R, making the third 
leg N.N.W. % W. The wind at this time was E., and 
had it held true the first leg of the course would have 
been a beat to windward, while the boats would have had 
a broad reach, with the wind well aft of the beam on the 
second and third legs. 

Shamrock and Columbia were moving lazily around the 
starting line when the preparatory signal was given at 
10:45. Shamrock broke out her baby jib topsail soon 
after the preparatory signal, and Columbia, which was 
following Shamrock, did the same. The breeze now had 
a strength of about four knots, and the boats were moving 
very slowly. At 10:55, just when the warning gun was 
heard, Columbia jibed over and passed S. of the com- 
mittee boat. Shamrock, on the port tack, stood off under 
Columbia’s stern, and then went about on the starboard 
tack, Columbia slowly following. Both boats were now 
standing down toward the line, but being a little too 
soon, Columbia went. astern of Shamrock, jibed over and 
stood back now on the port tack. Shamrock, in the 
meantime, had passed to the eastward of the committee 
boat, which lay about S.W. from the lightship, and jibed 
over. Shamrock, now on the starboard tack, passed on 
the S. side of the committee boat. Columbia at this time 
was on the port tack, headed toward the southerly end 
of the line. Shamrock was rounded under the stern of 
the committee boat and was headed across Columbia’s 
bow. Columbia was brought about as Shamrock was 
crossing her and the end of Shamrock’s boom missed the 
end of Columbia’s. bowsprit by a small margin. Both 
boats were now headed down for the line, and Shamrock 
was luffed sharply up under the stern of the judge’s boat 
and crossed the line a few seconds ahead of the signal. 
Three whistles were blown on the committee boat to 
notify those on the English boat that she had crossed too 
soon, and Shamrock bore off and after getting back on 
the westerly side of the line, luffed up and crossed again. 
This miscalculation of time on Shamrock cost them the 
best of the start, as well as the windward berth, for as 
Shamrock bore off Columbia was luffed up and crossed 


well in the weather berth: The boats were timed at the 
start as follows: 


CRuwila ....ccsivcmbnse 110010 Shamrock ............... 11 00 22 


Shamrock’s skipper gave her a full in the hope 
of getting clear wind; while Columbia was being pinched. 
Shamrock continued to sail. as close as she could, ahd 
she still had the wind from the E., while Columbia got a 
southerly slant that permitted her to head up two or three 
more points than Shamrock could, and for several minutes 
she made a great gain. The crews on both boats were 
sent to the lee side, so as to heel the boats down a bit, for 
there was hardly strength enough in the breeze to heel the 


boats down to any appreciable extent, After fifteen min- 


Shamrock leading. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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utes or so the breeze that had helped Columbia began to 
leave her, and Shamrock felt its influence, for she moved 
along quite smartly for a time, and then it began to head 
her, while Columbia was left without any, her headsails 
hanging limp, and she had barely steerage way. It is 
often the case in these waters that the breeze, when from 
the E. and light in the morning, works around to the 
S., and this is apparently what those on Shamrock were 
looking for, and it proved a wise move. Columbia was a 
long distance to windward of Shamrock, and seemed to 
get a lot of puffs that did not reach Shamrock at all. 
Shamrock finally went around on the starboard tack, head- 
ing in toward Long Island. Shamrock was not kept on 
this tack long, and was brought back on the port tack 
in the vain hope of getting some of the breeze that was 
giving the American boat such a lift. 

When Columbia went on the port tack a little later, she 
seemed to be about half a mile to windward of the English 
craft. Both boats were heading S., while the mark for 
which they were to round lay E. from the starting line. 
About noon both boats got into a soft spot, and lay prac- 
tically becalmed. After nearly 15m. of this discouraging 
work Columbia was brought about on the starboard tack, 
but not gaining anything by this move, she was put back 
on the port tack again. This tack was held for some 
20m., when Columbia was again put on the starboard 
tack, Shamrock following at once. Just after 1 o’clock 
the breeze came in from the S.E. with a little more 
strength to it, and it reached Shamrock first. With the 
aid of this breeze Shamrock rapidly cut down Columbia’s 
lead. The slant did not reach Columbia for some min- 
utes, and during that time Shamrock had made consider- 
able gain. At 1:15 Columbia was put on the port tack 
and an effort was made to cross Shamrock’s bows. The 
breeze headed Columbia as soon as she was brought up 
into the wind, and she was put back on the starboard. tack. 
At 1:30 she set her reaching staysail. Shamrock was 
well on Columbia’s weather, and soon drew out in the 
lead. Columbia took in her jib topsail, and Shamrock’s 
was also taken in, and reaching jib topsails were set on 
both boats, although Shamrock’s was much larger than 
Columbia’s. The wind permitted both to start sheets and 
still lay their course for the weather mark. Columbia 
got a favoring slant and began to draw out of the chal- 
lenger’s lee, but this did not last long, for as soon as it 
reached Shamrock she pulled ahead again. First one 
*boat and then the other would get a slant and move ahead, 
only to be overhauled. Shamrock bore down on Columbia 
and took her wind. To avoid this, the defender tacked 
under Shamrock’s stern, but the breeze headed her and 
she was brought back on the starboard tack. Columbia 
had lost considerable by this move, and was now some 
distance astern. The boats moved down on the mark 
very slowly. Shamrock rounded first, and although the 
mark was surrounded by the attending yachts and steam- 
ers, few whistles were heard, and one would have hardly 


known of their presence ex for the wash they churned 
up. The times at this mark were: 
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THE FINISH. 


Second completed race, Thursday, Oct. 3. Columbia wins by 3m. 38s. 


first leg, while the only change that Columbia made was 
to set a smaller jib topsail. Shamrock now had a little 
breeze, while Columbia was hardly moving. Columbia 
now set her baby jib topsail, and Shamrock took in her 
reaching staysail and set the working staysail. Columbia 
was certainly working out on Shamrock’s weather, while 
the reaching jib topsail on Shamrock seemed to set her 
down to leeward, and both boats were several points off 
their course. 

At 3:37 a gun was fired from the Navigator, and the 
signal letter R was set, meaning that the race had been 
declared off, for it was not possible for the boats to have 
finished within the time limit. Shamrock was all of a 
half-mile ahead when the race was given up. 


Fourth Race—Triangular Course. 
FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY, OCT. 3. 
Columbia wins by 3m. 35s. 


In a fresh and crisp northwester, Columbia defeated 
Shamrock II. and made record time over the_thirty-mile 
triangular course. Navigator, the Regatta Committee’s 
boat, took a position to the N. and E. of the lightship 
about 10:30. Shamrock and Columbia were taken in tow 
about 9 o'clock, and proceeded down the bay, the breeze 
at this time blowing about eight knots an hour, and giving 
evidence of freshening. The letter D had been displayed 
from the committee boat, meaning that the course would 
be a triangular one. Both boats had made sail as they 
were being towed down the harbor, and when they cast 
off their tow lines each was under mainsail, club topsail 
and staysails, and jibs were broken out, while jib topsails 
remained in stops on the stays. A little after 10:30 three 
sets of signals were hoisted on the committee boat, show- 
ing the compass courses for each leg. They read: D, C, 
F, E. % S.; D, F, M, S.W. % S., and D, G, S, N.N.W. 
This made the first two legs of the course reaches, while 
the third was a dead beat to windward. ' 

The preparatory signal was given at 10:45. The wind 
at this time was N.N.W., and had a strength of nearly 
ten knots, the tide being nearly flood and the sea smooth. 
During the ten minutes that elapsed between the pre- 
paratory and warning signals, the boats were running back 
and forth in the vicinity of the judges’ boat, Columbia 
always being in the weather berth. When the warning 
gun was heard, both boats were to leeward of the light- 
ship, and they stood across the line. with Shamrock to 
leeward, but ahead. Shamrock finally bore away and 
Columbia followed just astern. Shamrock then went on 
the starboard tack, Columbia following, and both were 
now es ae toward the line, and they bore around 
the judges’ boat, with Columbia ahead. It was necessary 
to jibe to fetch the line, and Shamrock was nicely placed 
in between Columbia and the committee’s boat, with the 


Columbia was brought back some 
distance and then headed for the line with t headway 


was not penalized by this move, for Capt. Barr 
ee, allowed by the 2m. handicap, and was 

th clear wind and far more headway on 
jhamrock had. This maneuver was worth some sec- 
onds to Columbia. Barr, as usual, turned his seeming 
failure into a successful move. The wind was gaining 
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strength all the time. As Columbia crossed the line 1m. 
and 348. astern of Shamrock, she broke out a No. 2 jib 
topsail, which seemed to be quite a bit larger than the 
one carried on Shamrock. e N.W.. wind drew down 
the bay in hard puffs, and some of them laid the boats 
down in good shape. Columbia seemed to eat out more 
than Shamrock in these puffs, and, in consequence, was 
considerably to windward of the challenger. The de- 
fender seemed to be steering a little wild and hard, and 
to remedy this sheets were eased a little. Shamrock 
apparently drew away from Columbia slightly, and for 
a time it looked as though she would be more than able 
to cover the time allowance she had to give Columbia 
(43s.) at the first mark. But about 11:30, when the flash- 
ing cone on the first mark could be distinguished, Sham- 
rock got very much lighter air, and Columbia, holding 
a strong breeze, was well heeled down, and was fast over- 
taking the challenger. Both boats were well to wind- 
ward of the mark, and eased sheets some more and 
headed for it, Columbia working up on Shamrock, and 
carrying a fresh breeze along with her. Shamrock rounded 
the mark at 11:51:10, and jibing over, stood down 
for the second mark. Columbia jibed around at 11:51:22, 
Im. and 12s. later. 


First hae ae Se Miles. 
ti 


art. First Mark. Elapsed. 
BNR Eo Susie cobcnsbpovetosscet 11 00 13 11 51 10 0 BO 57 
SIDED. shavedsceectudsecoceunees 11 01 47 11 62 22 0 50 35 


On this leg of the course Columbia had gained 22s. 

After rounding the first mark the wind seemed lighter 
for a time, but it soon breezed up, and Columbia’s 
sheets had again to be eased to prevent her from steering 
so erratically. The breeze, which had lightened consider- 
ably, now began to blow up fresher than ever, and the 
racing boats were traveling at a speed that put the best of 
the excursion steamers and yachts on their mettle and left 
the others astern. Whitecaps covered the water, but still 
there was no sea to retard either boat's progress. On 
the second leg Columbia made a noticeable gain, her big 
jib topsail helping ,her materially when the breeze light- 
ened up. At 12:20 the second mark was in sight, and 
it was now blowing about seventeen or eighteen knots, 
and if anything, a little less puffy. Both boats were 
heeled well down, but Shamrock carried her larger rig 
better than Columbia did hers. The men on jib topsa:! 
sheets on both boats were easing them in the hardest of 
the vicious puffs. Shamrock’s skipper, decided that his 
boat would do better without her jib header, and it was 
taken in, Columbia’s being also doused 2m. later. The 
boats did better with these sails taken in, and it greatly 
relieved the strain on the masts. The boats were both 
to weather of their course, and as they neared the second 
mark sheets were eased and the boats bore off. Shamrock 
rounded first at 12:45:57, and sheets were flattened down 
as she luffed around. She stood to the westward on the 
starboard tack. Columbia rounded at 12:46:39, just 42s. 
behind. 

Second Leg—Reach—Ten_ Miles. 


First Mark, Second Mark. Elapsed. 
SNEED. onncacekéctdadseunanduws 11 61 10 12 45 67 0 54 47 
CE pencincndccesssstcsneses 11 62 22 12 46 39 0&17 


On this leg of the course Columbia had gained 30s. 

Columbia was put on the port tack as soon as she 
rounded, and Shamrock followed Columbia shortly after- 
ward. Columbia was given a good full and an effort was 
made to get her out of the challenger’s lee. Both boats 
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THE START. 


Third completed race, Friday, Oct. 4 


Columbia ahead 
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were footing very fast, with a strong breeze and a smooth 
sea. Lee rails were just about awash, and the crews were 
lined up on the weather rail. The breeze had let up a 
bit, and was now blowing about fifteen knots, although 
masty knock-downs were seen quite often. Just after 1 
o’clock Columbia came about on the starboard tack and 
passed astern of Shamrock, as that boat tacked. Co- 
lumbia was again under the challenger’s lee quarter, and 
her skipper tried to get free wind. Columbia footed 


faster and pointed higher than the challenger and slowly 
but surely she worked across his bows and to windward. 


- Shamrock’s skipper was doing all possible to prevent this, 


but was apparently helpless. 


Shamrock took the port 
tack and Columbia followed. 


Columbia was now well 


. to windward and ahead, and the lightship was in plain 


sight. The large pleasure fleet had assembled around the 
finish line and Navigator was at a point about N.E. of 
the lightship. At 1:30 the wind strengthened again. It 





THE FINISH. 
Third completed race, Friday, Oct. 4. 
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Columbia wins by 4is. 
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was nearly 2 o'clock when Shamrock tacked and Columbia 
immediately followed. Both boats were not on the star- 
board tack, headed for the lightship. Columbia was to 
windward and ahead. In an effort to catch Columbia 
sheets were eased on Shamrock, and although she picked 
up a little, Columbia’s sheets were also eased and the 
boats were coming down to the finish line at a high rate 
of speed, with Columbia well in the lead. She crossed 
the finish line close to the judges’ boat, and luffed sharply. 
It was a magnificent race, and sightseers of the differ- 
ent steamers cheered themselves hoarse. Columbia crossed 
at 2:15:05, and Shamrock was timed at 2:16:23. Colum- 
bia started 1m. and 34s. behind Shamrock, and passed 
her and finished 1m. and 18s. ahead. In actual sailing, 
Shamrock had been beaten 2m. and §2s., and the 43s. 
time allowance made Columbia the winner by 3m. and 35s. 


Third Leg—Beat—Ten Miles. 


Second Mark. Finish. apeet. 
Bees. c00ccesccccncssccspocspes 12 45 57 2 16 23 1 26 
CCIE ov xeciccccnccscccscsncsoss 12 46 39 2 15 05 1 28 26 


Columbia on this leg of the course had gained 2m. 
The summary follows: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Caleta, - .5000c0seses 11 01 47 2 1b 05 3 13 18 3 12 35 
Shamrock .........+++ 11 00 13 2 16 23 3 16 10 3 16 10 


Columbia had beaten Shamrock 2m, 52s. elapsed time, 
3m. 35s. corrected time. 


Fifth Race—Windward and Leeward. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY, OCT. 4. 
Columbia wins by 4Is. 


Those who saw the first two races between Columbia 
and Shamrock were satisfied that they would never wit- 
ness closer or more interesting contests than the races 
sailed by the big fellows on Saturday and Thursday, but 
the race of Friday eclipsed a in the history of 
America’s Cup. It was really Shamrock’s race, and it 
was lost through apparent errors in judgment on the part 
of her skipper and partly through" the fickle N.W. wind. 

At the time the judges’ boat Navigator arrived at the 
lightship the wind was N.N.W., and had a strength of 
seven or eight knots an hour. The sea was very smooth. 
Navigator took her position W.S.W. of the lightship, and 
soon after signals were hoisted, showing that the course 
was to be S.S.E. fifteen miles and return. The pre- 
paratory signal was given at 10:45. At this time the 
yachts were maneuvering around the starting line with 
mainsails, club topsails, jibs and staysails set'and jib 
topsails in stops on the stays. As it was a down-the-wind 
start, it was evident that each skipper was willing that 
the other should start first, for under such conditions the 
rear boat generally has the advantage. being able to run 
down with clear wind and to blanket the opponent. Both 
boats used up their 2m. handicap in their anxiety to cross 
last. 

When the warning gun was fired, both boats were on 
the weather side of the lightship, with Columbia ahead. 
Both: boats were working to windward on the port tack. 
Columbia went on the starboard tack, while Shamrock 
took the port tack. Columbia came back on the port tack 
2m. before the starting signal, while Shamrock again went 
on the port tack. Shamrock was now on Columbia’s star- 
board beam. Shamrock filled off on the starboard tack 
and Columbia followed, the latter boat being ahead. As 
the starting gun was fired, the yachts were sailing a 
course parallel to the line, but some distance to windward, 
with the defender in the lead. Both boats bore off as 
they heard the gun, and Columbia was on Shamrock’s 
weather bow. The boom on Shamrock was eased off to 
port, while her spinnaker pole was lowered to starboard. 
and her balloon jib topsail was broken out. Columbia’s 
spinnaker pole was lowered to starboard; spinnakers were 
hauled out on both boats, Columbia breaking out her bal- 
loon jib topsail just as the handicap gun was fired, and 
her spinnaker was also broken out. Shamrock’s was also 
drawing when she crossed the line. Columbia crossed 
17s. ahead of Shamrock. The times at the start were: 


Columbia. cncoasscdesvcs 11.02 18 Shamrock .......c..0008- 11 02 29 


The yachts were timed officially as having started at 
11:02:00. This is in accordance with the agreement on 
this point. The boats are given 2m. in which to cross 
the line, but in the event of the boats crossing after the 
2m. signal, they were to be handicapped the time they took 
to cross after the gun. So, in this case, Columbia was 
handicapped 12s. and Shamrock 29s. Columbia was on 
Shamrock’s starboard bow. Jibs and staysails were 
hoisted in stops on both boats. Shamrock’s large rig 
now showed up to advantage, and it was soon seen that 
she was crawling up on Columbia. Columbia’s spinnaker 
had been slacked well forward, and her mainsail seemed 
to be just a trifle flatter than Shamrock’s. Columbia’s 
crew was fairly well aft on the starboard side, while 
Shamrock’s men were away aft as far as they could get 
on the counter. Shamrock pulled up on Columb‘a slowly, 
until she was just abeam of her. Here she stayed for a 
moment, and then she began to draw away from the 
defender, and in a few moments there was open water 
between them.: Shamrock apparently runs better in a 
strong breeze, for she showed her ability to beat Columbia 
in this race, while in the race on Saturday, in a lighter 
breeze, Columbia got away from the challenger. Co- 
lumbia was worked into Shamrock’s wake, apparently 
with the hope of cutting off the challenger’s wind. but 
she was unsuccessful in this move, and at noon Sham- 
rock was still drawing away and was about a quarter of a 
mile ahead. The flukiness of the N.W. breeze now made 
‘tself felt, for Shamrock ran into a soft spot. and her 
light sails hung flat. When the breeze came up again it 
reached Columbia first, and she carried the fresh breeze 
down with her and materially closed up the gap between 
her and Shamrock, but as soon as the breeze reached the 
challenger she drew away again. Shamrock continued 
to increase her lead slowly and surely, and when the 
weather mark was about a quarter of a mile away, the 
challenger’s balloon topsail was taken in and the jib and 
stavsail were broken out. Some of the stops on the 
latter sail would not break out, and a man was sent down 
the stay to remedy the trouble. The baby jib topsail was 
set in stops as soon as the ballooner was out of the way. 
Shamrock’s crew is a smart one, and it seems as though 
her sails were always taken in a long time too soon, par- 
ticularly where a mark is to be rounded. Shamrock 
lost a great deal by dousing her ballooner so soon, and 
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Columbia overhauled her at a rate that gave promise of 
passing her. Mainsails had been flattened and spin- 
nakers had been eased a little on both boats, and some 
8m. after Shamrock had taken in hers Columbia took in 
her balloon jib topsail. The gain she had made by hold- 
ing on to her ballooner was a material one. 

hen Columbia’s balloon jib was being lowered it 
stuck about a third of the way down the stay, and when 
the spinnaker pole was slacked forward the spinnaker 
got against the jib topsail stay and one of the snap hooks 
caught in the spinnaker. A man was sent down the stay 
to clear things, and when this was done both the big 
sails came down on the run. The spinnaker, fortunately, 
fell on deck, but part of the ballooner got in the water, 
and some time was lost in getting it aboard again. While 
Columbia was having difficulty with her light sails, Sham- 
rock was rapidly approaching the mark. Her spinnaker 


pole was allowed to run forward, and that sail was taken © 


inboard rapidly. As Shamrock rounded the mark she 
luffed and her sheets were well flattened down, and she 
stood off in the port tack. Columbia on rounding the 
mark tacked and she stood away on the starboard tack, 
her sheets having been flattened down as she came about. 
Shamrock was timed at 12:48:46, and Columbia at 
12:49:35. 

First ia oe Miles. 


tart. urn. Elapsed. 
Sees cccccvcthpesbeseesecute 11 02 00 12 48 46 1 46 46 
ED. <cncpeckccubesebickenkosun 11 02 00 12 49 35 1 47 35 


On this leg Shamrock beat Columbia 49s. 

After rounding the mark Shamrock took in the jib top- 
sail that she had set in stops before rounding. The wind 
had freshened, and, as Columbia did not set a jib header. 
those on Shamrock thought they would be better off with 
theirs on deck. A few minutes after rounding Columbia’s 
headsails were flattened down more, and she was put on 
the starboard tack after Shamrock. Just after 1 o’clock 
the wind, which now had a strength of fully ten knots, 
began to head Shamrock, and she was put about on the 
port tack. The boats were now drawing toward one an- 
other on opposite tacks, Columbia having the right of 
way, being on the starboard tack. Shamrock crossed 
the defender’s bow easily, and continued on the port 
tack. It was here that it was thought that a bad error of 
judgment was made, for Shamrock, instead of holding 
her course, could have come about in a place where she 
would have backwinded Columbia, but she did not tack 
until she was well clear of Columbia, and the American 
boat had perfectly clear wind. Columbia now ran into a 
favoring breeze of considerable strength, and being heeled 


- well down was footing fast, while Shamrock was rapidly 


dropping into her wake. Shamrock soon tacked, and ran 
out of the breeze that was giving Columbia such a lift. 
Columbia followed the challenger a little later, but the 
breeze seemed to favor the defender a little, and she 
was working well out to windward. Both boats now had 
a lighter air, and Columbia set her baby jib topsail and 
broke it out. Shamrock’s was broken out just less than 
a minute later. Columbia had a slightly stronger breeze 
than Shamrock, and was pointing higher and footing 
faster. Shamrock made her best gains to windward, when 
on the port tack, while Columbia did better when on 
the starboard tack. Shamrock now began to draw away 
from Columbia, and the latter boat began to drop astern 
a little, as the English boat was footing faster and point- 
ing higher. Just after 2 o’clock Columbia was put on 
the starboard tack, and Shamrock followed at once. After 
about 12m. Columbia was put on the port tack, and the 
two yachts were drawing together again, with Shamrock 
on the starboard tack, and she crossed Columbia’s bows 
with plenty of room to spare. Shamrock was again in 
the lead, and her skipper, instead of coming about at 
once and having Columbia under his lee, held on some 
distance and then came about on the port tack. A little 
over a minute after Shamrock had taken the port tack, Co- 
lumbia was swung on to the starboard tack, and she 
crossed through the challenger’s wake. The breeze was 
slowly losing strength, and was variable and shifty, and 
it was now necessary for the skippers of both boats to 
keep their respective charges in the place where there 
Was the best breeze. Columbia, after getting headed, was 
put on the port tack, and Shamrock was soon afterward 
put on the starboard tack, and again the boats drew 


together on opposite tacks, but before coming very near ° 


each other the challenger tacked, and Columbia about a 
mniute later was put on the starboard tack, and the 
boats were now headed away from one another, Columbia 
standing to the westward, where the breeze was stronger 
and more favorable to her. Columbia tacked to port, and 
3m. later was put back oft the starboard tack. Shamrock 
was now headed W., following Columbia, but the Amer- 
ican boat had the best of the breeze, and was holdi 
higher and moving faster. It was stil¥any one’s race, a 
it was to be a desperate fight all through. Columbia was 
put about on the port tack and the boats were headed 
toward each other. It was very hard to tell which boat 
was ahead, but Shamrock had the right of way. The 
challenger proved to be ahead, and the defender was 
forced about. Every effort was made to get Columbia out 
of Shamrock’s lee, but she did not get clear wind until 
Shamrock was put on the port tack. Two and one-half 
minutes later Columbia took the port tack. The tack 
was a short one, and Columbia was soon back on the 
starboard tack. and Shamrock followed. The Columbia 
skipper got all there was out of a favoring breeze while on 
the starboard tack, and she was then put on the port tack, 
with Shamrock following at once. Shamrock worked 
some favoring puff while on the port tack, and then she 
took the starboard tack and with the right of way again 
she approached Columbia. It looked for a time as though 
Columbia would cross the chailenger’s bow, but she was 
finally forced to take the starboard tack. Shamrock, after 
forcing Columbia about, split tacks again, and Columbia 
was put about in chase of Shamrock. The breeze was 
now so light that the crews on both boats were kept to 
leeward, and the boats were making little headway against 
the head tide. The wind began to head Sham and 
favor Columbia, and from this time on she was never far 
enough away from the American boat to save her time. 
Both boats were now heading toward the end of the 
finish line, where the lightship was located. i 
was given a good full, and kept off in an effort to get 
headway enough on to cross the line before Shamrock. 
Columbia could not tack, for Shamrock was on the star- 
board tack and would have been right on top of her. 


. 
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Shamrock was kept going until she had pont cleared the 
lightship, and then she was brotight sharply into the wind 
and shot across the litte 2s. ahead of Columbia. As Sham- 
rock crossed Columbia tacked and went over. Sham- 
rock was timed at 3:35:38, and Columbia at 3:35%40. 


Second Liq--Bent--Pitteen Miles. 


‘urn. Finish. Elapsed. 
SUMO 5 os cockesdcsavctcvcsseed 12 48 46 3 35 38 2 46 62 
SIRNUNED sed obding nad) ces Shade shan 12 49 35 3 so 40 2 46 05 


oO this leg of the course Columbia gained 47s. The 
table: 


. Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Celmtiia eclcedi seed 11 02 0 3 35 40 4 2 40 4 32 57 
Shamrock ...........+ 11 02 00 3 35 38 4 33 38 4 33 38 


On corrected time Columbia beat Shamrock 41s. On 
actual time Shamrock beat Columbia 2s. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Comments on the Cup Races, 


Boston, Oct. 7.—In the light of that recent great 
event the successful defense of the America’s Cup by 
that phenomenon of yacht-designing skill, Columbia, 
which has twice responded to the same call, I must ask 
the readers of Forrest AND STREAM to ease sheets and 
bear away from Eastern yachting, for a time, while we 
look at the cause and effect. For we of the East, al- 
though treated by Columbia to a taste of the same medi- 
cine she administered to Shamrock II., have been inter- 
ested in that trophy, not orly through patriotic rea- 
sons, but also through a profound respect for Columbia’s 
abilities. 

It must be truly said that Columbia is a wonder, but, 
on the other hand, there should be no underrating of 
the prowess of the yacht from across the seas. She is 
the nearest approach to a successful challenger that has 
ever been sent in quest of the cup, but she fell short, 
and it must be admitted that our designers are still a 
little farther advanced in the art of producing speed 
than their contemporaries in Great Britain. 

Shamrock is a beautiful boat to look upon. She is 
a symphony of curves from stem to stern, and from 
planksheer to the. bottom of her keel. It was this 
abundance of curves, shown when she was first seen in 
the dry dock, that led me to believe’ that she would not 
be successful in her undertaking. They may not have 
had the effect of making her slower than Columbia, but 
the methods employed by British and American design- 
ers in seeking speed have been diametrically opposite in 
this direction, and the question of which is the better 
principle will probably never be definitely settled to the 
satisfaction of all. The two most eminent designers in 
the world—both of the same school—disagree on this 
feature, and each can probably show good reasons for 
his belief. ° 

Shamrock II. is a yacht that might reasonably be 
calculated to beat Columbia. She is longer on top, and 
carries infinitely more sail, but it has been shown that 
these things are not all that is required. She had a 
greater draft. thus getting her own lead down lower 
than Columbia’s, and this feature should be calculated 
to make her stand up well in a breeze. But the combi- 
nation was in some way misproportioned, for the whole 
thing was not in harmony. It would seem that she was 
too stiff, or, rather, that she did not have sufficient life. 
She is a yacht which requires one breeze and one condi- 
tion. In a breeze of from 8 to 10 knots, in a smooth sea, 
she showed at her best. This was where her greater 
sail plan. got in its work. In a breeze of less than 6 
knots, she was too stiff to’ move with Columbia, this 
undoubtedly because her lead was so low. In the same 
proportion, when the breeze reached 12 to 15 knots, her 
great sail plan became a detriment, and she could not 
take the puffs and sail through them with Columbia. 
When she did Jay out, she was slow to recover. In a 
steady breeze she would probably have shown up better, 
for, having got her bearings, and staying there, she 
would be able to move. It seems that her great draft 
was responsible for her lack of life, for she was certainly 
easy enough in her lines to take a heel very quickly. 

In the first race to be finished she beat Columbia to 
the weather mark. This leg was for the most part under 
conditions that were afterward shown to be her best. 
She had the best of Columbia at the start, but the white 
boat made a good fight to get the better position. Three 
times Columbia split tacks to try and cross her bow, and 
each time fell short, but she came so close that it was 
certain there was little difference in the sailing of the 
yachts in that kind of a chance. It was then, also, that 
it was shown that either Columbia was ‘faster on the 
starboard tack than she was on the port, or Shamrock 
was faster on the port tack than she was on the star- 
board. It is reasonable to believe that the difference 
was in Shamrock, for such a thing has never been shown 
beiore in Columbia, and it is also more likely that Sham- 
rock, with her many curves, should be the one that was 
not fair. 

The result of that windward leg went long to form the 
opinion that, in that kind of a chance, Shamrock would 
not be able to give Columbia 43s. time allowance. The 
manner in which Columbia held Shamrock on the beat 
also convinced me that had she started first, in the 
weather berth, she would have been first at the weather 
mark. Exactly the same features were shown in races 
between Columbia and Constitution, where the one 
which went over the line in the weather position and 
in the lead would turn the windward mark first. 

There was another revelation to be made when that 
windward mark had been turned. It had been said that 
Shamrock would show great things at reaching, and 
there were some who said, unhestitatingly, that she would 
beat Columbia on this point of sailing. It was inevitable, 
when they had turned the mark so closely, that a luffing 
match should follow. They beth hauled after they had 
turned the mark, and this brought them to a point where 
both were ing. From the manner in which Colum- 
bia at once lhamrock, it was only reasonable to 
believe that when they should be obliged to sail in this 
fashion, Columbia would be able to show the same speed 
again. The jockeying at this point showed Barr to be 

crafty, indeed, for he employed a trick that is seldom 
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seen, in trying to induce Syeamore to break out his 
spinnaker, and_he came very near being successful. 
If the: trick- had worked, Columbia would have at once 
been luffed to the position of vantage. 

On that leeward leg to the finish line Columbia pulled 
through: Shamrock’s lee, or rather, went by her when 
they were side by side, for Shamrock would have had no 
windward position unless she were dead astern of Colum- 
bia. The breeze had lightened very much when Colum- 
bia pulled through, and it was claimed by Shamrock 
supporters that Columbia was favored by this. She 
should not have been. They were sailing side by side, 
and there were no favors in puffs that one received over 
the other. Shamrock’s much greater sail plan, and espe- 
cially her lofty clubtopsail, much larger than Colum- 
bia’s, should have been to her advantage, and there was 
no question as to stability when both were sailing dead 
before the wind on even keels. That Shamrock did not 
pull out ahead of Columbia seems to me to be an indi- 
cation that in those many curves of her underbody there 
was too much wetted surface. There were too many 
ne to the water. and too many places where she 

elt it. 

The second race of the series was the most decisive of 
all. Conditions of wind and water were absolutely in 
Shamrock’s favor all through, or, rather, were such as 
had been considered would be in Shamrock’s favor. Both 
were handled equally well, with the exception that Barr 
took the better position at the start, although he did not 
cross the line first. Throughout the race there was not 
one single fluke that favored either boat. It was the one 
race that Shamrock’s admirers had been asking for. It 
was Said that she would do best in any breeze over 8 or 
9 knots. Everything that was wanted was there, and 
Columbia beat her on her merits on every point of sail- 
ing. This was the greatest race that Columbia has ever 
sailed, and her greatest victory. 

On the third race, I think we can consider ourselves 
somewhat lucky, but it was a race never to be forgotten. 
As they were about abreast at the start of a leg dead 
before the wind, it can hardly be said that there was 
much advantage. except that Columbia was ahead, a 
matter of a few feet. When Shamrock had pulled 
by Columbia, and Columbia afterward held her, and 
finally gained, a few helpful puffs from astern can be put 
down as the result. It is true that Columbia was not 
near enough to break Shamrock’s wind, but she was near 
enough to hold sonie of it back. It did no good to take 
in the spinnaker on Shamrock so early, and it did no 
good to afterward send up a baby jibtopsail and not 
break it out. Co!umbia’s little mishap, of having her 
spinnaker catch in her balloon jibtopsail hooks, lost her 
some time, and also lost her good headway with which 
to tack around:the leeward mark. Both tacked wider of 
this mark than was good. 

The windward leg was the memorable one of the series. 
Columbia commenced to haul Shamrock after she had 
settled on the starboard tack inshore. This was seen on 
Shamrock, and she came across to get the windward 
position. This was where a serious crror of judgment 
was made on Shamrock, which counted in Columbia’s 
pot of luck. When Shamrock crossed Columbia’s bow 
they were very close. This was made certain from the 
short space of time afterward that Columbia crossed 
Shamrock’s wake. With Coiumbia gaining and running 
toward the better breeze inshore it would have been pol- 
icy on the part of Shamrock to have tacked on her 
weather bow, and thus be in a position to blanket her. 
This was not done, Shamrock headed out and was 
headed by the breeze, while Columbia was helped, and 
also ran into a stronger one. When Shamrock had 
seen the mistake, and tacked after Columbia, she lost 
ground in both footing and in pointing, and when they 
tacked offshore again, Columbia was a mile to windward. 
There is no doubt that she would have caught Shamrock 
had both kept the original tack inshore, but this big lead 
can be considered an unintended gift to her. 

With Columbia running into the stronger breeze in- 
shore it was thought by some that she should stay on 
the starboard tack, and get it all, and not tack out after 
Shamrock, especially when it surely seemed that the 
breeze was lighter offshore; but I think that Barr was 
right in going out after Shamrock. If the challenger -had 
received a fluke out there, Barr would have been sevérely 
criticised for not taking the course he did. On that long 
port tack Shamrock did some great sailing and Sycamore 
lost no opportunity of poking her up farther toward the 
wind. She gained on Columbia, and when they tacked 
inshore again, she had the best of the argument, or ap- 
peared to. - 

Then came a piece of sailing that has never been seen 
in a yacht race before. Barr wanted to get inshore, 
where he knew there was a stronger breeze. In doing 
this, and trying to coax Shamrock in after him, he 
adopted a series of short tacks, the starboard tack, in- 
shore, being held longer than the port tack. Columbia 
was always kept with her nose the farther inshore of the 
two, and the result was, that wen they got in where the 
breeze was, she got it first. But there was little differ- 
ence between them, for in the port tacks that Columbia 
made to try and cross Shamrock, and in which she fell 
short, she tacked close enough to backwind the chal- 
lenger. Shamrock left the Columbia in there to come 
out for the finish line, and it is said that she did wrong 
ir coing so, but that is open to question. It was hard 
te tell if Columbia had not turned the tables, and if she 
had done so, Sycamore would have been justified in try- 
ir* to get away, as Barr was in getting away from him. 

There were two objects in getting inshore, and a good 
reason for Barr standing on after Shamrock had left 
h’'m. As the breeze was offshore, the farther in Colum- 
bia went the better breeze she would ta'ce out, and if 
the breeze should strengthen she would get it first and 
would take it out with her. This is what happened. It 
looked for a time as though it were all over with Colum- 
bia, but she was far to windward and took out a better 
breeze. This was a piece of luck for the defender, but 
its possibilities were nicely calculated by her skipper. 
She was almést able to cross Shamrock’s bow when the 
challenger tacked for the line, but failing in this, she did 
almost’ ‘as well in throwing Shamrock backwind and 
stopping her up. Fine judgment was shown in luffing 
Columbia, and giving all the backwind possible to Sham- 


rock. The object now was to get across the line as 
quickly as possible. It was Columbia’s lay to stop Sham- 
rock as much as she could, even though she did not go 
as fast as she might otherwise have gone. : 
It was the greatest finish that has ever been seen in 
American waters, and Columbia did the greatest piece 
of sailing in the last hour of the windward leg that has 
ever been witnessed. It was Barr and Columbia that 
won the race. He had a worthy rival in Sycamore in 
all the races. It must be said in all fairness that Barr 
has gained the greater honors, although it must also be 
said that Shamrock was handled on the whole better than 
any other challenger. The result stamps Barr as being 
the cleverest racing skipper in the yachting world to-day. 
Joun B. KILieen. 


Captain Charles Barr. 


From the London Yachting World. 


WHILE there seems really less chance of our champion 
being beaten in America this time than ever there was, 
should it be our fate to have again to accept defeat, the 
knowledge that one of the chief agencies in administer- 
ing the blow was “raised” by ourselves, is bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh—namely, Charles Barr, skip- 
per of Columbia—should tend to soften the bitterness of 
the experience. If it ever comes that writers of the 
Smiles kind should draw on the lives of our yachtsmen 
for illustrations for their pages, that of Charles Barr 
could not fail to be one of the first to be laid under con- 
tribution, for few men in any walk of life have been ani- 
mated by more honest aspirations, more determination 
to conquer all obstacles lying between him and his goal, 
or more tireless tenacity cf purpose; moreover, fewer still 
have reached the very top of their profession from such 
lowly and unlikely beginnings. A native of Gourock, 
Barr, in early youth, had such knowledge—no more, no 
less—of smal! boats as all boys have whose privilege it is 
to be reared on the coast. When he was apprenticed, 
however—in Greenock—to the grocery trade, it seemed 
as if all he would ever have to do with the sea and ships 
would be to have a look at them from the beach at holi- 
day times. By a lucky accident his brother John drifted 
inte yachting, and straightway became one of the leading 
British racing skippers. This success on the part of his 
brother ar once fired the imagination of the young shop- 
man, and soon the counter of a yacht had more attrac- 
tions for him than that of the grocer’s shop. From the 
very first young Barr became so keenly enamored of the 
sea that a summer with his brother on the highly suc- 
cessful racing 10-tonner Ulerin so impressed him with 
the possibilities of his new calling, that instead of going 
back for the winter to his comfortable shop, he engaged 
to go flounder trawling on the middle reaches of the 
Clyde in an 8-ton smack—the wettest, coldest, dirtiest 
work to which a man can doom himself—so that he might 
the quicker and the better perfect himself in the difficult 
art of sailing a cutter-rigged vessel. 

Young Barr had not been long on board the smack 
when it became abundantly apparent that Fate for once 
wasn’t blind when she beguiled this man to the sea. With 
the exception ‘oi himseli, the men in the smack were 
comparatively elderly men, and one bitterly cold winter 
morning the little boat was caught in a shrieking nor’- 
easterly gale off Portincross, the fishing hamlet on the 
Ayrshire coast, three or tour miles south of Fairlie, that 
produced the Hogarths. Millport was the natural harbor 
to make for, but after many gallant attempts to sail the 
smack there, it became painfully apparent that there was 
as much likelihood of her flying to it as sailing to it. By 
this time the older men had become enfeebled and dis- 
heartened, when Barr, who had been working splendidly 
all along. qvietly took the tiller and assumed command 
in general. Having seen how hopeless it was attempting 
to beat the boat to a place of safety, he boldly put her 
before the wind and started to run her to Ardrossan. 
The boat was only half-decked, and he had an awful time 
of it to prevent her from pooping the bigger of the ‘seas. 
Off the entrance to Ardrossan Harbor, in spite of all his 
skil!, she so nearly foundered that he abandoned the idea 
of trying to make this port, and he headed her for Troon, 
a harbor lying in a deep ocean bay a féw miles further 
south. Ever the weather was becoming wilder aud the 
outlook more desperate. So well did he know, too, that 
if he missed this harbor it was all up with them that he 
set himself to rush her in at all hazards. He did, hap- 
pily, catch the harbor safely .with her, but, as is often 
the case in desperate and deadly ventures, neither he nor 
his mates cold ever tell very coherently exactly how it 
was done. The owner of the smack, a fine old Clyde 
fisherman called John Campbell, never wearied of telling, 
however, that “there was nae doot whate’er they would 
2’ hae been droon’t but for young Charlie’s pluck an’ 
skill.” 

The wild baptism of that winter day seemed to make 
Barr absolutely indifferent to facing the perils of not only 
the seas around our own shores. but of the Atlantic as 
well in small boats, and soon after he saved John Camp- 
bell’s smack and her company he formed one of the crew 
who took the last of the noted Clyde plank-on-edge 20- 
tonners (Clara) to America. The passage was a most 
tedious affair. occupying, as it did, between thirty and 
forty days. When a skipper was required to take the 
Fairlie 40-footer Minerva (the hardest nut the Americans 
were ever set to crack in the way of a racing yacht) to 
America, Barr was forthcoming, and he took the tiny 
craft across the Atlantic pretty much as he would have 
raced her in the landlocked waters of the Clyde; aye, 
even to giving her the spinnaker whenever the wind was 
favorable. The Minerva made the passage from Fairlie 
to Boston in twenty-eight days. As she ran two-thirds 
of the distance in eleven days there can be no doubt 
that if she had not got held up for a time in an awful 
storm (which she swam through like a duck), fifty miles 
off Cape Cod. she would have made a passage of some- 
thing like the miraculous order. One gloomy afternoon 
a huge ship came out of the haze with no sort of warn- 
ing whatever, and almost sailed over her. On another 
evering—one of the witching sort—the warm Celtic im- 
agination of the old Loch Ranza navigating officer, Cap- 
tain Kerr, was set a-working. Barr and his comrades— 
who were below trying to snatch a bite of food while 





Kerr sailed the cutter—were startled by hearing Kerr 
saying in a most dramatic sort of whisper: “Come abune 
at aince, lads—the sea serpent’s alangside.”’ Hurrying 
up, without a moment’s delay, they did see, by the fast- 
failing light of the summer night, a long, whipcord-like 
creature, wriggling in the wake of the cutter; moreover, 
keeping up with her easily, although she was stepping it 
out quite smartly. Alas, for the fathoming of this one of 
old ocean’s choicest mysteries, it was found, on examina- 
tion, that the fabled monster that had visited the Minerva 
of Fairlie in mid-Atlantic was only her own spinnaker’s 
brace, which had gct adrift; but fascinating as this theme 
of Charles Barr’s career is, I must really belay it for the 
present. d 





A Correction. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice in the account of the races between Columbia 
and Shamrock, given in your last issue, it is stated that 
because of her pole mast and of a recently adopted provi- 
sion in the rules, to apply in cases where there were no 
hounds in the old acceptation of the term, Shamrock was 
measured in a way different from Columbia, with the 
effect of giving her an advantage to the extent of “300 sq. 
ft. of canvas untaxed.” 

As this statement would.convey inferentially a reflection 
on the club’s methods, you will, I am sure, be willing to 
correct the mistatement. In both vessels the spreader, 
which usually and normally rests upon the hounds, was 
situated above the gaff, and in the ordinary relation to 
the gaff and topmast, and was the place measured to 
without, so far as I am aware, advantage or disadvantage 
to either contestant, and, in strict conformity with the 
rules as these stood at the date of challenge. 

Joun Hystop, Measurer N. Y. Y. C. 

[The above letter received as we go to press this week 
from Mr. John Hyslop, the Measurer of the New York 
Y. C., was most welcome, as it clears up a point over 
which there had been some question.—Eb. | 


Hifle Range and Gallery. 


seein dela 
Rifle at Shell Mound. 


San FRANC!Sco, Sept. 23.—There has been a lull in rifle work at 
our ranges since the big July schuetzen festival. However, yester- 
day there was a good turnout at Shell Mount. ‘fhe day was mostly 
devoted to bullseye shooting. Scores: 

Germania Schuetzen Club, monthly Edward 
Goetze 43, William Morken 153, L. N. Ritzau 179, Gefken 258, A. 
Jungblut 537, Louis Bendel 541, D. B. Faktor 604, N. Ahrens 768, 
F. Brandt 782. 

Norddeutscher Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: First 
champion class—A. Mocker 439. Second champion class—Not won. 
First class—J. Gefken 405. Second class—Henry Huppert 371. 
Final, third class—O. von Borstel 312. Best first shot, A. Mocker, 


25; best last shot, R. Stettin, 25. 

Golden Gate Rifle and Pistol Club, handicap: M. F. Blasse 190. 
Gold medal—W. F. Blasse 197; D. B. Faktor 216. Silver medal— 
M. J. White 190; William Ehrenpfort 195, 175, 174; A. Thode 176, 
181, 172; A. B. Dorrell 220. Revolver, handicap—Patl Becker 92, 
89; W. F. Blasse 71. 

San Francisco Schuetzen Verein, monthly bullseye shoot: A. 
Mocker 10, Louis\Haake 181, William Ehrenpfort 325, L. Bendel 
345, H. Huppert 357, J. Woebcke 436, J. De Wit 460, F. Koch 603, 
Herman Huber 622, D. B. Faktor 622, William Goetze 672, J. D. 
Heise 68), A. Schafer 689, H. Zecher 722, H. Lilkendey 777, F. 
Boeckmann 843, Otto Burmeister 881, August Pape 893, August 
Jungblut 944, N. Ahrens 1092. 

Red Men’s Schuetzen Company, monthly bullseye shoot: Capt. 
Siebe medal, won by William Dressler, 128; second prize, D. 
Tamke, 548; third prize, Henry Bach, 790; fourth prize, J. A. 
Mohr and Herman Schult, 1005. 

Red Men’s Schuetzen Company, monthly medal shoot: Cham- 
pion class, William Dresslet, 411; first class, Capt. Henry Grieb, 
384; second cine, J A. Mohr, 365; third class, Herman Schult, 308; 
fourth class, D. Tamke, 280; best first shot, William Dressler, 25; 
best last shot, Capt. Henry Grieb, 23. RoEEL. 








bullseye shoot: 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
etition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
Mile House, Reading road, Sept. 15. Conditions: 200yds., off- 
hand, at the German ring target. Gindele was declared cham- 





pion for the day with the good score of 220. Weather, clear; 
thermometer, 80; wind, 2 to 8 o’clock: 
Honor Target. 

NNN Abs dans aeunlvennandanal 0 214 209 208 199 25 17 20—62 
DO cicnamskinaniecen 210 209 207 201 17 20 20—57 
Strickmeier 216 213 202 201 22 25 20—67 
rere 214 214 198 196 PE 
OME: <cuccenccuaceucs 209 204 202 200 21 21 25—67 
DUE Juentewentes 3 206 206 206 203 23 20 17—60 
SOMME Seek ccceunee 205 199 176 169 163 2212 9—43 
TORING © ok odcccsccciucicecatesce dl Dae Eee Bee aoe 19 15 19—53 
PE ccedteddesarsddedens Uae 194 194 161 .. ... 19 19 19—57 
ME gecncuvké ceedsessedtedcesees 183 181 177 172 17 13 23—58 
WOM S nctiicdedves 183 174 175 170 16 22 17-36 
Trounstine BEE was: bee da0 





Strickmeier and Bruns tied 





GTrapshooting, 
Qe 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Oct. 8-11.—Davenport, Ia.—Forester Gun Club’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. 

Oct. 9.—Clyde, O.—Clyde Gun Club’s tournament. 

Oct. 9.—Randolph, N. Y.—First amateur tournament of the 
Randolph Gun Club. Fred L. Sanger, Sec’y. 

Oct, 9-10.—Exeter, N. H.—Target tournament of the Exeter Gun 
Club. A. S. Langley, Capt. 

Oct. 9-10.—Erie, Pa.—Tournament of the Erie City Rod and Gun 
Club; $100 added. A. N. Aitken, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-10:—Huntington, Ind.—Tournament of the Erie City Gun 
Club. A. N. Aitken, Sec’y. 

Oct. 9-11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and targets. 

Oct. 12.—Wissinoming, Pa.—Grand opening target shoot of the 
Florists’ Gun Club. Open to all. Guaranteed purses and added 
money. T. C. Brown, Seek: 

Oct. 15-16.—Greenville, O.—Regular annual tournament of the 
Greenville Shotgun Club. H. A. MeCaughery. Sec’y. 

Oct. 15-16.—Crawfordsville, Ind.—Tournament of the Crawfords- 
ville Gun Club. ‘ 

Oct, 15-17.—Pella, Ia.—Garden City Gun Club’s amateur tourna- 
ment. A. J. Nassaman, Sec’y. 

Oct. 16.—Mt. Sterling, Il.—Tournament of the Mt. Sterling 
Gun Club. J. Breidenbend, Sec’y. 

Oct. 16-18.—Baltimore, Md.—Fall tournament of the Baltimore 
Shooting Association; two days targets; one day live birds. Added 
money. Open to all, e 
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Oct. 17-18.—Spsingfield, Ill.—Fall tournament of the Illinois Gun 
lub. 


Uct. 22-24—Raleigh, N. C.—Shoot under auspices of the Raleigh 
Gun Club. J. G. Ball, Sec’y. 

Oct. 22-24—Des Moines, Ia.—Amateur handicap shoot. 

Nov. 28.—Cleveland, O.—Shoot of the Cleveland Gun Ci 

Nov, 28-29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of the Side 
Gun Club. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 

ternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’ 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Nov. 20.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. 1 —-Shost given by Mr. 
S. M. Van Allen, who donates a Daly gun; $28, birds, latter 
extra; high guns; handicap; all entrance money goes into the 
purse. , ; 
Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
a = Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds paar ready for mt club shoots or private 
ractice. Café and hotel accommodations. 
. Interstate Park, Queens, L. I1.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 


G Club—Saturdays. 
— 1902, 


an, 14-17.—Hamilton, Ont.—Twelfth annual tournament of the 
Hoauiiton Gun Club. F. B. Vallance, Cor. Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all euch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The programme of the seventh annual trapshooting tournament 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association, Oct. 16 to 18, inclusive, is 
now ready for distribution. There are two days at targets; one at 
live birds. Added money $100. Handicaps, at targets, 14 to 20yds. ; 
at live birds, 25 to 32yds. Division of moneys: Targets, first day, 
percentage system, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent.; second day, Rose 
vstem, ratios 8 5, 3 and 2. The handicap committee members are 
Messrs. J. C. Hicks, H. T. Ducker and L. German, Grounds will 
Le open tor practice and oe on Oct. 15. Shooting commences 
at 9 o'clock. Shells can be obtained on the grounds. Ship guns 
and ammunition to Mr, /: R. Malone, 2671 Pennsylvania avenue, 
and they will be delivered on the grounds. Magautraps and blue- 
rocks, and a set of traps, Sergeant system, will be used. Hot 
lunch on the grounds. There are eleven events on each target day, 
at 15, 20 and 25 targets. There are six events on the third day— 
one at 7 birds, $5; one at 15 birds, $10, and four miss-and-outs. 
There are ten high averages each day, reverse rae, as follows: 
First, $3: eat, $3; third, $4; fourth, $4; fifth, $5; sixth, $5; 
seventh, $6; eighth, $6; ninth, $7; tenth, $7 


z 


The grand opening target tournament of the Florists’ Gun Club, 
at Wissinoming, Philadelphia, Oct. 12, is based on a broader 
principle of equity in the sport than usually obtains. The purpose 
clearly is not to make superior skill alone the test of the tourna- 
ment. The inducements appeal to the average class of shooters who 
like the sport for its own sake, with some incentive in the way of 
winnings, yet without paying too high entrance for it. The special 
features are, money for the 50, 60 and 70 per cent. shots; added 
money for the 50 and 70 per cent. shots; high average money; low 
average money. There are twelve events on the programme, Rose 
system and class shooting governing the division of the moneys. 
Dinner can be obtained on the grounds. Ship shells to V. V. 
Dorp, care Shannon & Sons, 1020 Market street, Philadelphia. 
Targets, 1% cents, included in all entrance fees; entrance 26, w 
and 76 cents and $1. All sweeps optional, but those shooting for 
targets “— pay 2 cents. Loaded shells can be obtained on the 
grounds. T. C, Brown, secretary, 110 North Fiftieth street. 


* 


The programme of the first annual amateur handicap, to be held 
at Des Moines, Ia., on Oct. 22, 23 and 24, provides two days at 
targets, one at live birds. The target preoeee is alike for each 
day—twelve events, at 15 bluerocks, $1.50 entrance, and $3 added 
to each event. The third day is devoted to live-bird shooting, the 
amateur handicap shoot, an event at 25 birds, $15 entrance, birds 
included, high guns, handicaps 26 to 3lyds., $300 guaranteed; trophy 
$150 to first; $# to second; $60 to third. All surplus added. Alli 
money in the purse in excess of $300 will be divided in accordance 
with the number of entries received. Regular entries close on Oct. 
19, and must be accompanied by $5 forfeit. Penalty entries, $18, 
up to the time the first man has shot at his second bird. . Shooting 
commences at 9 o’clock. Dinner on grounds. Grounds open for 
practice on Oct. £1. Targets, 2 cents; live birds, 25 cents. To those 
shooting through the programme there are cash prizes for high 
and low guns. Ship guns and shells to W. R. Milner. 


R 


The following communication explains itself: “One of the at- 
tractions at Interstate Park, arranged for the near future, is a 
»igeon shoot that will be held under the management of Mr. S, M. 
Vn Allen, the popular Jamaica expert. The date set for the shoot 
is Wednesday, Nov. 20, and the conditions will be 20 birds, $10 
entrance, birds extra, handicap rise. As an attraction, and as a 
reward of merit, Mr, Van Allen will donate a high-grade Daly 
un to the shooter making the highest score in the main event. 
All the entrance money will go into a purse, from which no de- 
ductions will be made, and which will be divided to the —— guns 
in the ratio of about one money to every three entries. The con- 
ditions of this shoot are somewhat novel, but Mr. Van Allen’s offer 
is a generous one, and his efforts should be equally generously 


supported.” 
z 


The Exeter, N. H. Gun Club announce a target tournament, for 
which they have fixed dates Oct. 9 and 10. There are ten events 
each day, at 15 and 20 targets alternately, $1.50 and $2 entrance. 
Rose system, 8, 6, 3 and 2. Shooting commences at 9:30. Dinner 
served on the club grounds. —— and magautraps. Guns and 
ammunition forwarded to A, S. ongley will be delivered on the 
grounds. No. 8 of the first day will be a five-man team shoot; 
event open to any club in New Hampshire. Prizes for high guns 
each day; $5 to first; $2 to second, and $5 to highest general 
average for the two days. ® 


Mr. H. A. Kerr, who not long since was in charge of the 
Crescent Athletic Club’s shooting grounds, at Bay Ridge, L. L., 
but more recently of the Highland Golf Links, has been engaged 
to take charge of the target shooting and related interests at In- 
terstate Park, Queens, L. I. r. Kerr is thoroughly proficient in 
such matters, and is quiet and earnest in his work. Mr. T. W. 
Morfey will continue with the Interstate Park Association, as 
heretofore. 

Zz 


We learn that the Marlin Fire Arms Comeens have well under 
way a new four-story brick addition, about 115ft. long and about 
H0ft. wide, which probably will be commnenes and ready for oc- 
cupancy, early in 1902, giving about 20, square feet of additional 
floor surface. This will enable chem to add correspondingly to their 
output next season. » 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club (the Cuckoos) will hold their 
shoot of the fall season at their grounds at Rockaway Park, 

i. 1, on the frst day ot next week. Trains of the L. I. R. R. 
leave foot of East Thirty-fourth street and Flatbush avenue station 
at 9 and 11 o'clock A. M. Mr. J. H. W. Fieming is the secretary. 


z 


The Ideal Manufacturing Company, of New Haven, Conn., an- 
mounce that their straightline re- and decapper is now perfected, 
and that they are ready to supply the trade. It possesses 
many points of excellence, which are explained in minute detail 
in a circular, which will be sent to those who apply for it. 


oe 
The Crescent Athletic Club be: its winter shooting season at 
Bay Ridge, L. I., on Saturday of week. Mr. Platt Adams, not 
long since an active shooter about New York. was a visitor, and 
in smashing the targets showed that he still retained his skill with 
the scatter gun. e 


The last tournament of the Interstate Association for 1901, held at 


Louisvill -, last week, was a distinct success. Mr, L. J. Squier 
won Te tae oe for the two days at forgets (Oct. y 33 3), 
fhough he was closely pressed by Mr. J. D. y up to near the 
Ign. 
; La 


_ Mr: C. G: Blandford, captain of the Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club, 
informs ts that the club, although less than a year old, numbers 
ninety-four members. That is a most gratifying showing, and is an 
example of what gootl leadership will accomplish in ing success, 


Mr. Herbert Teste who tepresents the St. Louis branch office 
of the Dupont Hazard powder companies, left New York on 
Friday of last week, after a pleasant sojourn therein, and he ex- 
pressed himself as being pleased with his short visit. 


ZR 


At the monthly shoot of the John F. Weiler Gun Club, at 
Allentown, Pa., Oct. 1, Mr. Daudt scored 23 out of 25 targets and 
won the gold medal for the month. Mr. H. Schlicher scored 21 
and won the silver medal for the month, 


Mr. Hood Waters, of Baltimore, a famous expert trap shot, has 
accepted an engagement with the Laflin & Rand Powder Company 
to represent them. Mr. Waters’ popularity and ability assure his 
success from the’ outset. 

R 


_Mr. J. A. R, Elliott, the famous expert, was in New York on 
Tuesday of this week, en route to St. Thomas, Ont., to attend 
Tem Donley’s tournament. 


The Dixie Gun Club, of Pensacola, Fla., closed its target season 
this week, owing to the proximity of the open season on game. 


- & 
Mr. W. R. Crosby won high average at John Parker's tourna- 


ment, held at Detroit, Mich. 
Bernarp Waters. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Tue Nessmuk Club, of Alton, Ill, whose annual peregrinations 
have been for several years recounted in these pages, gave its 
annual field day outing for 1901 on Sept. 29, to its island preserve 
in the middle of the Mississippi River, six miles above this city. 
Since the organizers of the club laid their plans some years ago to 
maintain a circle of good fellows, who should enjoy frequent com- 
munion with nature in her native state, this island has been kept 
in splendid shape for this idea, and many quiet, happy days are 
passed by the members in its tranquil retreats. On this occasion 
some of the numerous yachts belonging to members are put in 
commission, and all who can possibly get away from the cares of 
business come aboard for the pleasures of the two-day trip. Cam 
is pitched strictly a la Nessmuk, and the rules of life in the woods 
laid down by that authority are closely adhered to and enforced 
by the older woodsmen, who have by long practice mastered his 
teachings. Of the magnificent meals served, the flavor of which is 
enhanced by insatiate appetites, of the innumerable happy inci- 
dents of the days and nights, it would require columns to give a 
detailed account, but suffice it to say that this was the best- 
attended and happiest conclave on the record of the tribal tomes. 
Those of the party on this occasion were: H. M. Schweppe, Chief 
Autocanoe; F. C, Riehl, Chief Manyquills; Geo. D. Hayden, Chief 
Bullycook; G. A. McMillen, Chief Mendemtooth; W.’ Fred 
Quimby, Chief Consemall; G. Melling, Chief Windowface; 
Eugene Gaskins, Chief Underied; John McAdams, Chief Barksthe- 
birch; Clark McAdams, Chief Diverdeep, J. M. Pfeiffenberger, 
Chief Nimblefeet; Harry Edwards, Chief Turtlebake; R. L. Smith, 
Chief Growtobac; Howard Tompkins, Chief Milksthebeef; Drury 
ee Chief Butchersnake; E. M. Gaddis, Chief Bathem- 
clothes. 

The principal feature of the day was a target shoot for the 
annual trophy. The honor was won by Capt. Schweppe, who shot 
a splendid race, in order to appreciate which it must be under- 
stood that the competition was at targets, thrown from a single 
unknown trap as far as it was possible to send them, one man 
up at a time. The scores were as follows: Schweppe 33 out of 
possible 35; all others at same number of birds: Riehl 32, C. Mc- 
Adams 28, Edwards 26, Smith 24, Gaskins 23, McMillen 20, Melling 
19. Geddis 19. The club is in a most flourishing condition, finan- 
cially; is talking of buying its island preserve, and looks forward 
to a bright future. 

The Illinois Gun Club offers an excellent programme for its 
annual fall tournament on the 17th and 18th insts. Bluerocks 
will be thrown exclusively, there being 210 and 206 each day re- 
spectively. Two cents will be charged for targets, and events will 
be open to amateurs only. Money divisions will be on class 
system, three in 15, and four in 20 bird events. Secretary Chas. 
Schuck will cheerfully answer all inquiries, 

Several good individual matches at live birds are on the pro- 
gramme for early dates at the Dupont Park range, St. Louis, of 
which more anon. . 

ail shooting promises to be unusually good in Ilinois this 
fall, amd all sportsmen are making plans to have their share in 
the rare sport. 
Kirtwors. 


Forest and Stream Gun and Rod Club. 


ZANESVILLE, O., Oct. 8.—Herewith please find clippings from our 
daily morning paper. Some of the boys read Forest anp STREAM 
and became attached to it, and that is the way the name of our 
club came about. Sept. 30 about twenty-four enthusiastic sports- 
men met at P. McElroy’s cigar store for the purpose of fo 
a gun club. The name Forest and Stream Gun and Rod Club 
was adopted, and the following officers elected: President, Theo. 
Barbarow; Vice-President, Charles Hartmeyer; Treasurer, Peter 
Black; Secretary, Frank Gabele; Captain, George Metzger. 

The following well-known trapshooters enrolled as members: 
Mayor J. L. Holden, H. W. Holmes, Frank Gabele, P. J. Welch, 
James Carmody, C. W. Morrison, Theo, Barbarow, Harry Miller, 
Cc. Bridwell, Charles Hartmeyer, gor Hartmeyer, William Dins- 
more, H. J. Taylor, Ed McElroy, George Metzger, Frank Brennan, 
A. E. Ray, Peter Black, Dudley Russell, Lew Hartmeyer, Walter 
Biack, Fred Barrell, Lewis Urban, Herman Muellar. 

An_ invitation from Jake Hartmeyer to shoot at the Grey Eagle 
for ew afternoon was received, and the club voted to attend in 
a body. 

The club will hold a shoot on their own grounds next week. The 
magaptrap and experts will be used, All shooters invited. 

Oct. 4.—The first shoot of the Forest and Stream Gun and Rod 
Club was held at the Grey Eagle grounds yesterday and was at- 
tended by a large crowd. 

The shooting was fast, and some fine scores were made. The 
feature was Barbarow breaking 43 straight and 49 out of 50. Barrell 
and Ensign were close second and third, breaking 47 and 46 re- 
spectively. 

Ed Kemp, being out of form through sickness and lack of prac- 
tice, shot poorly, but will make amends anon. Competition was 
strong among the amateurs, Frank Tally going out of his class, 
winning the amateur prize. 

Over 2,000 targets were thrown. The main event was a 50-bird 
club race, the score of which follows: 








Shot Shot 
at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
50 4 -9 = §©Bridwell ...... ® 35 Sw 
99 866 BD eivtes esos a“ «(OB 
4% 9 J Welsh ..... oS) eee ee 
43 -86 Carmody ...... 8 2 
#® .£8 D Worstall..... 0 2% «CCG 
0 8.80 _ ee 2 ~=SCCS 
39 0=.78—SCO Csr: er.. 50 ey 
39 86.8hlUA OW eee 3 
39 .7%8 Babele ...... os 3 
3s Pay Talley..... % 4 6.48 
3 .% +» © — 
F Talley........ 3? 74S Ps sCWelsh ...... ® ee 
E McElroy..... 0 %@ 
The next shoot will be held on the club and a hot 
fight can be expected. Wis clus come ine Eee oe 


the best ever. 

Candy Bridwell got lost in the smoke of his 20-gauge gun. 

Ji, Hartmeyer and George Metzger broke one barrel of birds 
with an axe. 


Barrell is a sta one, and from McConnelisville, too. 
Al. Worstall, ex- » has a glass eye, but it is a good one. 
Come again, 

his F will 
gu po ewey beck and at down ‘orty-six make some of 


Fért Sintth Gon Club; 
Fort Surrz, Ark., Oct. 1—The trapshooting 

this place on Sept. 8). The contest for the Peters C 

pany s loving cup also'came to an end at the same time, 
conditions under which this beautiful trophy was shot for 

were as follows: Each contestant was required to fire 1,000 or 

fore shots at such distance handicap as was designated by the 

handicap committee. The handicaps for the most part ranging from 

= * ; yds., the members of the club were very evenly matched 


Only three members finished out the nece: 000 shots, these 
being Leaéh, Williams and Boyd, who Sahel in the order 
hamed, though a large number shot up into the hundreds. Indeed, 
the season was quite a successful one, and it is expected that the 
next season will be even more interesting. 

Leach, shooting from the 18yd. werk, captured the beautiful 
trophy, and it was a popular win, as he has probably done more 
for the sport of trapshooting than any man in the State, with the 

— exception of Lloyd, of Pine Bluff, or Litzke, of Little 


closed at 
Com. 


‘ock. 

Leach’s high average for the season, nearly .77 per cent., scems 
low as compared with tournament scores nowadays, but when 
it- is considered that he shot from the 18yd. mark, and 
that the background, or foreground, as some call it, is 
very trying, being a dense forest of green trees, and that 
every shot fired during the season was scored, the showing is 
not discreditable. The thanks of the club are due and are hereb 
tendered to Geo. Fishback for the use of his beautiful grounds 
for shooting gepoess; to the Peters Cartridge Company for the 
loving cup which they so Qynecouely donated to the club, and 
to Mr. Chas, Boyd, of the Webber-Seely Company, for his many 
céurtesies and unvarying thoughtfulness. 

Following are the scores up to the close of the season, showin, 
the scores of those who finished out the necessary 1,000 shots; an 
following this the scores of each man who shet in the cup race, 
with the average of each for the season: 








Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
Leach ........106 773 .769 Oglesby ....... 110 55.00 
Williams ......1125 701 1623 MeCorkle ....". 3k 1480 
Bora sreeeeeeeelZQ0 746 °.583 Boehmer ..... 90 43 «ATT 
Bechels ........ 160 - 108 :720 Singleton ..... 115 54 —«w 460 
Webber ....... 315 214 -697 Moulton 25 ll -440 
Kirkpatrick ... 40 27 ~=«.675 ~Theurer ....... 20 = 400 
mmons ..... 640 387 .604 Guelinger 19 ~=.380 
SER etcangsée cae 44 .590 Mattingly 19 ~=.380 
McKenna ..... 7 TED REY lh ccccncces 150 56 tw 378 
S bejrvwocee BD 8 .670 Gardner ....... 37.360 
Mulraney ..... 125 68 -544 Bruce 2 «833 
al socccsee. 400 86216 -40 Bowden 2 -080 
Littlejohn .... 75 hee 6} BN 12.160 
Morse ......... 225 120 .533 Gambell 0 .000. 

‘Coffey ........ & 13.520 » 

LEacn. 

Gartteld Gun Club. 


Chicago, Oct. 6.—The appended scores were made on our grounds 
to-day on the occasion of the first live-pigeon shoot of the series. 
Fifteen members put in an appearance and enjoyed a delightful 
afternoon’s sport. The weather was pleasant in every way. 

The birds were a very good lot, only three failing to fly out of 
over 300 trapped. _ 

T. W. Eaton carried off the honors of the day by killing his string 
of 12 straight, and won Class A trophy. A. D. Dorman, a Class 
B man, was close behind him and won his trophy on 11, while 
C. J. Wolff captured Class C trophy on 9. The scores: 





No. 1. 
i NE as cancdsivadesvates 1122121°2222—11 
T W Eaton... - + -112121112122—i2 
M H Wilson.. - -*22200210°01— 6 
C H Kehl..... + -210120.92001— 7 
A McGowan .. -0011032*1222— 8 
P McGowan .. -0*2222220121— 9 
T. Hagerty ........ - -100**0201100— 4 
Mrs Shaw .......... - -222001102000— 6 
*Fahnenhitz .......... 222112112211—12 
yO Fae eneiin ++ -2111°2111121—11 
SEE cones sock sshants eceess 211221120210—10 
SE Men ccensdsestivedeee 11°2101°0212— 8 
Delano ...... poéepupvecdsocnl 021221121012—10 
SL. seanc0 pneneosesneccen 112210211121—11 
Dr Mathews ........... +++» -121211*12011—10 
L Wolff ...... naomi aell 101101210012— 8 
§ Si tchbokes bien bebeie 
Ms iGeceleessesnbecd 020°20121222— 8 
MED <cuaveesapesanviseotubaneteukedelnete 
* Visitor. 








The Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamitton, Canada, Oct. 1—During the last few days of our 
club’s shooting in the $100 event it has been held under hard 
moet conditions, and last Saturday proved no exception to the 
rule. The average of scores on the last 100 birds is very much 
below the class of shooting done at the beginning of the match. 

This match was shot off on twelve regular club days at 25 birds 
each day; members unable to attend were allowed to shoot up at 
the next meeting; but no man could shoot at more than 50 birds 
in this match in one day. Handicap distances of 16 to 22yds. Those 
preektag 80 per cent. or over went back lyd. Those who failed to 
break 8 per cent. advanced lyd. The winners were M. E. Fletcher, 
first; Dr. Wilson, second; Chas. Brigger third; John Hunter, 
fourth; John Bowron, fifth; Ben It, sixth; T. Upton, seventh; Geo 
Crawford, eighth. : 

Scores made Saturday, Sept. 28: 


Events: 1234 Events: 1234 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 Targets: 10 15 10 10 
DE  ‘scntponseské SWB... Crnwiord ......ccccce 419 5 7 
Oe MEE. sliccehvovesnst 615 6 6 
be We ME Vocsesdveddbvess S.. 58 8 
Or AF Se nicadunléeded te! me 4.. 

SES feds tat ashen hits rake 








Ossining Gun Club. 


_Ossininc, N, Y.—Herewith please find scores of the Ossinin 
Gun Club, made at the regular weekly shoot, Saturday, Oct. é 
Next Saturday, Oct. 12, will be the first shooting day for the two 
sets of medals—gold, silver and bronze—which have’ been offered 
by the club for Classes A and B, handicaps. It is expected that 
most of the members will try for these prizes, as they will be 
handsome, and well worth capturing. € now number ninety- 
four members, a good showing for a club of less than a year old. 
A fine club house has been erected, which, with the magautrap, 
puts us right up to date: F 


Events: 





Targets 10 io io : io io 0 & & 
A Bedell . 9 10 8 os | oe % & & 
C_ Blandford ee a ae 
W H Coleman > @ ws es 3 8 7 4 
W P Hall.. ale Se a Beet de” me 
Wm_ Clark..... 36 6 45 3 4 6 

WE NE nsns0cg%cakee re Se sw 
CAPE: MMR schaisvgcaevecveenes. eas - 6 
BF sock inca tieiincsosses e +e 2 
GG sh 





The Lehigh Rod and Gun Club, 


Berurenem, Pa., Oct. 3.—Please find herewith the scores of the 
monthly club shoot of the Leigh Rod and Gun Club, of Bethle- 
hem. J. Hahn, known as the old gentleman, was in fine form and 
shot straight. Also he le a new record for the grounds, break- 
ing 94 out of a possible 100: 


Plickinger ....c00sssecscsvecsescoese + + -+-0100111011111301101110111—18 
SEER cyooqsunseveodiboors pewpsingeven +++» ¢-4101001111011110111111011—19 
MD scsposence vautepe anbhdebousweanens oes 1111100101111111111111101—21 


+ + + « -0100011000110111111001110—14 








Oct. 12, 1901.] 


The Interstate Association at Louisville. 


Louisvittz, Ky., Oct. 5.—The closing tournament of the Inter- 
state Association’s series for the season of 1901 was held at Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 2, 3 and 4, under the auspices of the Jefferson 
County Gun Club. : 

The first day’s attendance was fine, and included some of the 
leading amateurs of the country. orty-seven shot during the 
day, and of that number twenty shot the entire programme. The 
day was not one for good scores, as the high wind caused the 
targets to duck and jump, creating difficult shooting. The straight- 
away and left-quartering targets were bothersome to quite a num- 
ber, and the contestant who was slow in his time took chances of 
a miss. The race for first place was an interesting one. Mr, J. D. 
Gay won out for the day by Sreeteng, 155 targets out of the 165 
shot at, an average of ‘99 er cent.; Mr. L. J. Squier was second 
with 148, and Mr. J. T. Skelly third with 147. 

During the day, counting practice and extra_events, 6,200 targets 
were thrown, and the traps worked well. The shoot began at 
9:30 and ended at 5:15, with a half hour intermission for lunch. 

The second day’s attendance was also good. As on the first day, 
most of the leading trapshooters of Kentucky took part. Mr. 
J. D. Gay, who made the best total score the first day, kept up the 
a work in the first eight events, but in the ninth event Mr. 
J. Squier, who was in second place on the first day, took first 
1onors 


y breaking 20 straight, while Gay broke only 16, thus 
giving Squier an advantage of 4 targets. In the last event Squier 
and Gay each scored 13, which gave Squicr the general average for 
both days. 

The third day was devoted to live birds: and a good lot of birds 
they were, as the scores will show. Many good kills were made 
during the day. The scores follow: 


First Day, Oct, 2. 




















Events: es 2 46,6. 7 8 3 
- Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 =Total 
. i 13 17 14 14 15 13 11 16 12 138 
10 14111014131212 8 113 
14 20 15 14 19 14 15 19 11 155 
8 13 11 11 16 15 13 19 14 132 
13 19 14 14 15 15 12 18 13 147 
121713131614...... ane 
xe 15 19 13 15 18 13 13 18 11 148 
MBBTNL0B...... ar 
12 20 11 12 17 1410 15 1 136 
Bi WE. BG oes scccccsess 1215101012 9111313 118 
{ SREB aca sevedssee vad 9 15 121118121217 8 125 
SOT cect ynbiscseese ... 1110... 8101613 514 8 aad 
BNE: Gn ptdnnsicvccoess llllll 8121513131411 119 
BMY 5 vied Vacee ccuey 0s 1123..83 97 8% eae 
Be AMEN win cGeoeaabsvnst ss veeed 13 12 15 13 10 18 11 12 16 11 141 
SPER Si cn cotdens cvatesseuetine 9 71411 914 7101613 110 
© Oe BER cc cccccespencesecscss 11 13 18 12 12 18 14 12 20 1 141 
C E de Long 11 12 16 13 13 16 12 13.17 15 138 
C E Ellis.... MNS hie, Sie walen! ue cae oa 
1 © Ward..... --. 1313.17 12 1115 141417 18 139 
RE are cin theseaec+ses seers ee See” a eee 
GST MOBSTER, cc ccccseccccsces 11141410 8..10.. 411 
GES ca55 Abb 6 cad tus sss ro< 00 I Sa oa) te ay eae di 
{ Pe En dccccocdstcccosesees 13 12 2013 8 16 13 12 19 15 136 
WW TD AOReccccccsteccecssscccce ft BS): ae nace 
Wh EME Sala Weecbestdvenereneas 13 13 18 14 11 17 12 14 15 14 141 
BM FEMS ss ccvccccccvccccccccece 9 12 15 13 13 18 10 12 17 14 133 
Rs cakecacucsescvsee 11 11 15 11 1313 1112 910 116 
rrr 10 711212101413101714 123 
NS ses cuepadensesckces cn cs ok ck UE oss ee on es 
iy Mr NS oc onccsccpeceeencedion 1211 81111121110 9 
EMR SS aoe ob sh eneee Sa. 'hs - 12101512 917 9 
EE Co ncerer¥eeccteghtes Se 0508 RY a egesA 
| H Bullitt oe 46 Bece, oe ee ee 
{ ] Stree 0 ae 3 Bi. 
B Shaw.. os na) seh emana! a 
WEIN 2. cccccccccccccsccccccese oe -. -- 1010 18 10 
WEG caicsdcessccccocscenccvsces 06 06) 00 0: 00 06 se m.. 6 
I loi dekdhcnessccbeearsesenn 66. 60 06 66 00 06 os died 
EE Lite Ncsupeseagctedtetes 40° od esse Ser és 4s 8 17 10 
eR thos ctsdetesupessends Ce! 56. i342 a0 to 08 6.11 
W W Watts 1114.. 
Dr Fallis - 18 15 
GNEEE ccccccccccccccccces - 10 6 ° 
S H Page o< 
TRIE o0oscnedccescces oan 
Bayle cvcccccccccccccsvcceessoces 00 00 60 00 06 00 06 co 00 8 
Second Day, Oct. 3. 
Events 45678 910 
‘Targets 15 15 20 15 15 2015 =Total 
A Meaders 12121713 91510 126 
J 8 Ward 12111713121811 = 137 
J Gay.. 14 11 19 14 12 16 13 148 
rH Clay 12141914141815 148 
} T Skelly 144131811 91613 128 
C E De L 14 13 17 12 13 18 14 144 
LJ Squier 1315 2015142013 158 
Ed Trimble SAN eh aulcns te on we ine 
R Trimble .... 2171412 212101813 141 
De EG cccctccnccesssrence 9 914 71316 7121412 11 
Le Compte 12 141712111614 81912 135 
EB. Pragolt.....ccccccccccccccecece 4 16 14 11 15 13 11 16 18 133 
W B Allen 8 era 3% 
R J Liles 1710131811121213 130 
W_ Watson ll. 13 15 15 ned 
OV Deg. c cece 81216 8101211 116 
BB LABIET cccccccccccccccccccsces 13 13 14 11 12 18 18 129 
> BRIE co cvs vovscicvcccece 131216 9121413 127 
BE SURE oc cccccccscccccceces 121215101216 9 128 
BS SUOre o. ccccccccccccccecs 13 12 16 12 11 13 13 133 
G Robertson 15 14 11 12 12 19 12 139 
DERRY ccccdccccccetcasesees 9 11 16 12 13 15 12 127 
W B Thompson......... PE ae on uc. 60d eon 
By IEEE ccc cccescccene oe S Sac meee Sf... oe a 
J Robinson ........... - 1412 18 13 13 17141217 8 138 
RD MEE Snccccesceveséseccesces: ve Duss 6 o5 2 weer aon 
PINE Giceccccrecesddeccocases ve © WO OE WO EE cn ce oc 
Gribble ..........++. ic va we ce ee 
I PRM ovccvccsccens ans on ode AE Oa oe 
MOE vervccccscccnce inbkow Se. te On 06 ox WEEibe ee 
MUM scccsvccccses cares es ce. a ae es 
EE dso usdesanes wae a9: 00 ae 
F Pragoff oo 06 40 Dak maces 
Fallis . -- - 11413 
Fryer ....-. ea 2 Fe 
E Howard . 14.. 
D L Miller.. -18 7 
P Howard re. a 
J Page....... T ve 
Chadwick ... ° Sis 
Dr Samuels re 
BOYES ccccscccccscccccsccscccsvee 06 oe v0 ce ce oe ce ve es 11 


Event No. 1, 7 birds, entrance $5, four high guns: 





A W du Bray, 30... Starr, 
W _W Watson, 30 S H Page, 29 
C E de Long, LF Bullitt 
W F Booker, H Cla 
H C Bronaugh, 28 1,2 War 
P H Stewart, 27... D_Thompson, 
E Howard, 27 G M Lang, 
T Page, 2..... J D Gay, ‘ 
L Gribble, 27 G H Robertson, 28..... 
C Pfeifer, Rae . -2220202—5 
Starr, 29......... T O Dale, 30........ 123999007 
D L Miller, 30 S Hutchings, 30........2222202—6 
ET Das, Be vcsscce W E Cochran, 27....... 1010222—5 
W Fawcett, 29 
No, 2, 20 birds, $15 entrance, four high guns: 
TE GARG BD. Soc cccccccccsesevescosccssccsores 02222222202222222220—17 
Ward, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


LD 





PH Stewart, Oi ia a hana ecg eccccee . 00220w 

ETE sires paccccpcuscoccdcesstseces 22220 2222202222—18 

WwW ns swanes edvtdeqacasacvoneted 11 122222222—18 

E Bra Maas ane pee denveceeredegaescedcoceses 22002220222222222222—17 

} Day. ee. ahs Sue tne we Pe EP epeetccceesaees 12220022021021122221—16 
EMS ecey cgucesiptesescasesees 220021202121 220w 





Dupont Gun Club’s Tournament. 


Omana, Neb., Sept 25.—The scores made at the sixth annual 
amateur tournament of the Dupont Gun Club follow: 


First Day, Sept. 25. 























Shot 
Events: 1234567 8 910 at. Broke. 
SOOMUMME «5 Sec ctectsbeccves 13 14 19 15 15 15 14 19 14 15 160 153 
BEM td veiegisssearesese 10 13 20 14 13 14 14.19 14 15 160 146 
McDonald 2015141315201415 160 154 
Danielson is ih... «s ee 110 79 
Nicholson 12 12 10 13 12 17 14 14 160 119 
oyd 3 18 11 14 14 12 20 12 14 160 141 
Hunter ...... 5 19 14 13 13 13:19 11 12 160 142 
Hawman 17 14 14 12 14:18 15 14 160 142 
GHEY ccccccccccccevccccess 18 13 14 13 15 19 13 15 160 145 
Duncan 16 13 12 14 14 19 13 12 160 140 
WE, cho axacenadéns 19 14 14 14 13:19 14 15 160 151 
PM wsanuseghe dacs 19 14 15 15.1519 13 18 160 148 
Wainwright ..... 71118131441215118 160 130 
RONG. a ccccscic 12 11 16 10 10 12 12 1412 9 160 118 
TEN -adeadegee 11 14 19 13 14 13 14 13 11 12 160 134 
TEE wvcccss 12121713 91113817 8.. 145 112 
Baughman ........-cccces 131419111212 41711 160 136 
EE Jc rccaseocdr nus cave 12 13 17 14 12 13 13:17 13:15 160 139 
POC WEE we cvvcoveeccceccs 13 13 17 13 15 14 14.17 15 15 160 146 
BOGE “So ndcdorceceresnce 15 17 18 15 15 14 15 18 13 14 160 149 
OOO ec vcccentccncses 14 14 17 14 15 15 15 20 13 12 160 149 
MME 25 saik cca vdeo nena nede 1313181413....161315 130 115 
Snow Sac ace ce xo «sme a> > 50 45 
NL cc caayinegeansnete-,>% cer. ts MS 100 64 
Wilkins oot eeea ee 80 65 
Gayhard ......cccecscceee oe oe oe oe oe 13 14 16 15 10 80 68 
SE lasnctcbscenennacca G0 #6 ne ae 00 111217 BB 80 66 
MEN Ccutedeuettamaave a> 26 aes 60 14 12 18 13 14 80 71 
Carter - 141318 14 11 80 70 
SEMEL “dateaasedénqsencee, se se *ee a0 So 14 14 @ 14 14 80 76 
PUMA cde esivasesasentsene: 2% s0 oe 46 08 60 333... 0 45 
DEIN Tcscdivccenaenes’. 06 09 46 00 06 05 00 19 15 15 ww 49 
EE: cis vk Gab tncsdsGaed 94 46.00) Se Oe Se 98 18 14 14 ww 46 
DUE? Nacdbpabatevcceence #0 ov ce ve a6 bv ve 15 11 12 nO 38 
eS ee ee ey li 11 11 50 33 
Second Day, Sept. 26. 
Shot 
Events: 12:8 4.6.6.4 8:32 at. Broke 
POCKRE = cvessevicr venccces 14 13 18 15 12 12 14 14 14 12 16) 138 
a eee . . 13 15 19 14 14 14 14 19 14 15 160 151 
McDonald... 15 15 20 1415 14 14 18 14 15 160 154 
Nicholson 121212 8 6..111710 12 145 100 
oS ee . 14:15 19 15 13 14 18 18 15 15 160 151 
NE So cnsieuseswe -13111714412111191018 18 135 
WORN” wiv-caaseacos . 14 14 18 12 14 14 15:13:12 14 160 140 
POON sc ec0ccneve . 1311 151111121017 918 160 122 
CGT cc scsctocesces . 12 14 15 14 14 13 12:19 14 18 160 140 
ERROR. ecscctcces . 1415 18 14 14 13 13:17 12 ‘1 160 141 
DUE. - sacsveuves . 12 14 17 13 14 10 12 17 12 14 160 135 
TORE > adceceveves . 141117 14 13 14 12 15 12 11 160 135 
TOME cwcves BRB FB... .- 110 79 
Danielson . 4613 913141314 7. 155 ti6 
eee 13 15 18 13 13 12 11 17 14 14 160) 140 
DEO. coccses 12 1516121112 8131311 160 23 
TED. eviscine 15 14 20 14 13 15 15 15 14 11 160 146 
Gayhart gt } 2 9) Peace 80 71 
Wainwrigh -- 141117 1012 1213 1218 6 160 120 
Hoffman - 15 15.17 15 15 14 14 2 12 12 160 149 
‘Taylor 12 13 16 13 10 13 15 16 10 14 160 132 
Hanks .... Wy Se Bee EB iene ks ee os 80 75 
ROUGE. ccdccnccedisercves 14 1417 14 12 141417 15 11 160 142 
PEMOEE.. 6cccccvecesedecgee 15 14 19 12 1413 11 19 15 14 160 146 
PRE: cctavctancteveaede rue Bee as boss. 46) de ces 50 36 
Townsend Jii0..cccivoore 14 13 18 12 12 13 13 18 13 14 160 140 
beadegvetevensseteene 9 11 16 12 13 12 12 19 14 11 160 124 
BONOE, ki conseccedecncese 14 12 19 15 15 12 15 18 13 14 160 147 
TRUSSO. .cccccccccsccesc W136 131200...... 110 85 
PE: scevnesecdonadesds SEO Be OO BR ks 65 Se be. és 80 72 
PE c vincacesduescsecess 13 11 17 13 14 14 13 14 12 12 160 33 
BOUL cnvecccoseeesouse ovum es 732 TPR 130 79 
ED. cctcccensecese jo desc ee ee ee 0 62 
BRGOTIN. sevcecscsooces 13 13 19 13 13 0 7] 
ML: cansoncevese . 1412 161414 80 70 
i sa cuwowe saute .- 151913 .. 1) 47 
Parmelee - 1318 15 15 65 69 
BAD: cancaveoveese Satan deca de eet ae oe 65 51 
Third ang eighth e ts were 20 targets; balance 15 targets. 
Third Day, Sept. 27. 
Shot 
Events: 13234567 8 910 at. Broke 
Forkner 2 14 13 12 11 14 20 13 14 160 142 
Dt. sneanee 14 14 14 1419 14 15 160 151 
McDonald 13141314181013 160 142 
Brewer .... 15 14 14 13 16 14 14 160 145 
Gayhart .. 131513151915 11 160 146 
Miller 7 13 14 12 1417 1414 1 14] 
MONEY cdecsiontecistéedacdde 11 14 13 11 201418 160 136 
TOWRGERE cc ccciccvcesccce 9 12 17 14 14 12 14 18 13:13 160 136 
CORT concsedccocevevadcceses 10 8111412 1412171413 160 125 
BUEN ais ule viele atin ddesae 12 12 18 14 12 12 12 18 12 13 160 5 
PEE. -accdvodtecnecne ae ae Ee ES 06. dc. ce we 46 80 70 
lI 913171213 .. 13 16 115 93 
Suaw 9... TR. 115 72 
91212.. ‘ O 3 


121216 7131413131214 160 © 126 
Bt I a: a as a 
DB oe ef of 06 6 06 68 26 oe é 
"2 10 ii 16 12 13 1313191212 «160131 
: J. 14 20 11 12 14 12 18 11 


yi a ED oie ace’ 68 SO 51 

gnsed bes etecbutpe ae ine Oe we Oe OB eo ce 2c 80 59 

10 11 17 13 12 14 13:16 14:13 1) 33 

Pp La ae 80 41s 

13 14 19 13 15 13 13 2 12 13 16) 145 

12 13 16 14 12 13 11 16 13 11 160 131 

oocooe SHUMBBLY 110 80 

913 14 11 16 1114 110 && 

Nicholson PE, ey 25 3 


et ee BAe eae ae ae Oe teak eee: as 12 13 30 25 
Events Nos 3 and 8 were for 20 birds cach; balance 15 birds each. 
Twenty-bird handicap, $10 entrance, four moneys: 

seein Gi wisn evn tinic sevaccedrnustseépececececdetinnee ae 

Watswright, BB.ic.cccccccecccccecccccscccccses 11121122022121122220-—18 

NS SMES dats 664 obo 50 cdvepecdecdcceseteneds 11101012212112220222—17 





RTE tp ons ay idibabbchichesaboveootseeined 22122222222202221212—14 
Terry, 28 - 22222222222222020222—1% 
Brey, 31 -22222222202122222221—-19 
OI eer « » -111112212122112211*0—18 
EE ent oh a5 ab deb cc ecebeenecces « - -22000212221121111122—17 
PRE BRS sdb cndchisbndabedcosnsoe « » »21191922222222222222-—18 
CC SME GE ich hhc ehondebsisescaceeessh 020022222012*12222*1—14 
CT MEA Gash hcaceovecs cSboaccoscseavesnen 11121222212211122222—20 
Forkmer, 90......-0.-essecscccecsscees  ceveee 02202222222222222202—17 
Pt. PRC .Se seb etb ht sbbobdebbodbdecccccsacase 0221111*111121221222—18 
B UR SEh OPS abs aPredeckeconesosce 22121121112211212222—2%) 
PE EE paicasccsebesthedbosbes 120122211221111021*2—17 
PR. Dea Pioidotiedscddedicdso’ 101*1222111102102201—15 
Townsend, 30........-.-0eeeeeee 22022201 202121210*22—15 
5 SE OE Pere 1*222220221*02*21220—14 
BNE, Bilas oes onS0Go 0cccsccase 22212111022102222122—18 
NE Bic adebdsbickocihevec 20222201112122112122—18 
Harker, 28.05.:i.0+-resesesecceese 1221121112122221*221—19 
SINE. S Wo die bite Candie o St 22222200°21222222229-—17 
NS Torr ee ee 02012222211122101111— 17 





Averages for three days: 





Ist day. 2d day. 2d day. Broke. Av 

DT chk cad cap tap ope cw 146 151 151 448 93 1-2 
McDonald 14 142 45) 93 3-4 
Brewer ... 147 145 438 91 1-4 
Townsend 14 136 425 88 1-2 
Gray ... 14 125 410 85 1-2 
Duncan 141 135 416 | 86 2-3 
Wainwrigh 5 120 133 383 80 
‘Tene a3 ose 133 131 398 83 
Fee ee coukiwas-aneeas se 146 14 430 89 1-2 


-Gerhart 44, 
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Trap Around Reading. 


READING, Pa., Oct. 3—The fourth annual fall target tournament 
of the South End Gun Club, of this city, opened to-day, the at- 
tendance being fair. The programme called for six sweepstake 
events and also the peel shoot for the fine Ithaca hammerless 
gun offered by Olold & Co., of this city, to the highest score 
made out of 50 targets. There was no entrance fee for the special 
event, it naine open to sportsmen of Berks county only. he 
sportsmen could enter on any of the three days of this tournament, 
and a large ony was received. Lee Wertz, the captain of the 
Spring Valley Shooting Association, was the successful shooter, 
breaking 47 out of 50 targets, winning the’team. There were four 
who tied for second place with 44 broken; namely, Jack and 
Irwin, of the Spring Valley Shooting Association, and Gerhart and 
Yost of the South End Gun Club, all this city. The scores in the 
sweepstake events follow: 

Events: 1 2 















3 4 5 6 Events: 123456 

Targets: 10 15 10 10 20 15 Targets: 10 15 10 10 20 15 
RIE dxcecsvnes SE OUR TG EE, euccsccccce: on Cores Wige oe 
Weinman ...... Soe Bisace CPN das qdccrese ive let ve 17 10 
PHeager ....6<0¢ 2 OS DEE. FORE: ccnicsncceaccs tes ob 17 0 
Yost ..cccceseee Seis Sa SO 45. SUE Ca antncdwes). ce ee 40: 56 19 12 
Mart INEUIN Sd. uixciue: a4 Sg ow cal 
Beidler eo ce ce Reed vee 7 
L Wertz -- 819.. Fisher a ae 
Shaefer GB isl del ct WU iesistivis-v .o pe 
PEN. hawewoins Ee OS ee ee ae 17 13 
FP WORE ésciedes dc BP ice st ce © GRR Sibkvaces ic ae ca ce we 8 

Second Day, Oct. 4. 

Events 12345678 910 

Targets: 15 10 10 15 20 10 15 10 10 15 
PI ac cadpeccncecevcevenceegeeseks 11 9 9$12317.... 63 8% 
BEE lak deatecersses dled vente oueactanees 1110101216 &8.. 9 71219 
PMID Tes dencdvadeseseancaenesanyed § 8 91014 79 8 91017 
PE \ ewcdindacdeuscv dueswadeecciuedes 8 § SHB THT $Y... 
BE fnvcn cnicacreiadedesddssevseuagecs WU OS We Re ee 0s Bice xe 
BN Tae csc cs dwtutdxias eusdentwss oe B OR ac os eee 
Brubaker .......... ow ce WO Ie OW ve, os ee 
pf ee eee ala” Sotar! Take, “ala ta ar at 
NE ER ote csinngadeve deudbecnccdede at. we al heoud oe me 08 «3 
WM scr cdectavadnstedeecesdusdédqueds 66 ae ‘sx de we Caos 10 913 W 
PN s3s a Runedavearvaeatacwewemeneet on” aw a¢ “ds us! Sw ee 4 ©. 
UPON? vs ado eccdeadaectiacaceseuseee et de 4s ae a0 0d ee SOS... 
DE. Wewencnerceecekenscddvsesetexeved va 4% 710 912 
DE Susan veccsdenakindsioereGiensesnes’ be a0 5% we ae 0 Re ee ae ae 16 

Third Day, Oct 5. 

Events: 123-4 5 6 Events: 123 45 6 

‘Targets: 10 10 15 10 20 25 Targets: 10 10 15 10 20 25 
Yeager 1 511 ME Se cciewesaw uae’ an) as 9.. 0 
Ritter ... 8 912 mB eS... 19 22 
Ds 8 10 12 RINNE, es wadesatde dé, oa x B15 
Showal ........- 8 10 14 DME iitecixas ae Se 00. 84 We .. 
PREGEP cscdcccce 8 915 § WMS cauakeue Sw ak eb ¥e 18 24 
Melcher ........ OSD 5 ta wc TOR tdeeccncces ae 04 és oe 17 29 
CN eer Oe © de ta! : Ccdderdsse eds ux, oe wi 16 25 
COPIES: cccedes © OO DEE we CORIO a sicczee ts ce ce or Oe 
eee ae Se Oe OP ED - BF vas vcccccus dw Ke ce as 18 19 
I eis cats 8..10 & 


he scores made in the special event for the Ithaca hammerless 
gun, 50 targets per man, open to shooters of Berks county, follow; 
H. Melcher 40, Eshelman 35, Farr 31, Major 32, Bitler 34, Velen 3, 
Schultz 39, Livingood 43, Swoyer 24, H. Miller 29, 

Snyder 23, Clark 28, Breneiser 23, Ruth 34, Grill 37, Spatz 18, Lutz 


38, Thompson 39, Bachman 28, Kurtz 40, J. Clark 34, Irvin 44, 
Ouinter 32, Ritter 38, Jack 44, Zeller 33, Saylor 32, Ball 35, L 





Wertz 47, Bortz 21, F. Wertz 31, Diet: 36, Schaeffer 35, Miles 27, 
Gile 27, Reed 28, Weidner 24, Osborn 34, Heilman 25, W. W. Miller 
35, Jones 36, F. K. Miller 33, Fisher 43, Yeager 35, Hunsberger 37, 
Geo. Miller 27, Fritz 2,-Smeck 38, Lutz 24, Matthias 34, Sheeler 35, 
Gicker 39, C. Hoffert 28, Walter 43, Yost 44, Essick 39, W. Hoffert 
36, Hite 30, Kerr 41, Earnshaw 31. Duster. 


Huntsville Gun Club. 


Hunrsvitte, Ala., Sept. 27.—The tournament of the 
Gun Club, held to-day, was a success. 

An investigation of the record made at the trap from the first 
shoot in June to the last shoot in September discloses the fact 
that Mr. John H. Wallace, Jr., has hit 363 targets out of 425, and 
that his average is .854 per cent., while Mr. W. L. Halsey is 
second with 324 hits out of 425 shots, his average being .762. 
Messrs. J. P. Fuller and W. M. Keller each tied with 265 hits 
out of 425 shots, their average being .623. The averages of Messrs. 
Kirkpatrick and J. W. Matthews are .730 and .637 respectively, they 
having been absent from several of the shoots; necessarily their 
number of hits is not as great as some of the other members. 

The greatest number of targets broken out of any 100 shot at was 
by Mr. John H. Wallace, Jr.. who broke 94. Out of seventeen 
contests at 25 targets each he broke under 20 only twice, winning 
the weekly trophy nine times. Only seven shooters of the club 
participated in every contest; namely, Messrs. Fuller, Newman, 
Kellar, Halsey, Mastin, Webster and Wallace. The greatest im 
provement evidenced by any member of the club during the entire 
season will be observed in the score of Mr, W. W. Newman, who 
the first month broke 36 out of 100, and the last month had 79 
out of 100 hits to his credit. 

fhe members of the club have a pleasant surprise in store for 
their efficient scorer, Mr. John L. Hay. At the next regular 
meeting of the club he will be presented with a handsome testi- 
monial as a token of the appreciation by the members of his 
excellent services. The organization of the club will be maintained 
throughout the autumn and winter, and shooting will be enjoyed 
during the month of October. 

Following will be found the records made by the individual 
members of the club from the first week in June to the last shoot 
in September, both inclusive: 


Huntsville 





Shot Shot 

: at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
If S Bradford. .225 91 -404 A L Rison..... 350 =: 193 551 
W B Bankhead.275 138 -505 H M Rhett.....300 170 .556 
R S Dement. ...250 125 500 W R Rison..... 275 8180 -472 
Geo Darwin....200 107 590 R E Spragins.. 75 40 -632 
3 P Valler...... 425 265 623 C F Sugg...... 225 81 -351 
Chas Fletcher. .375 220 -586 Chas Scruggs...76 29 386 
W F Garth.....400 230 1575 G P Turner....325 199 612 
W Hutchinson.225 102 1453 J Wallace, Jr...425 363  |854 
Dr Hall.........250 115  .420 F W Webster..425 253  .600 
W Halsey, Sr..425 324 -762 H Westmorel’nd3# 22 -639 
W_M. Keller...425 265 -623 R Rison........ 175 92 525 
J_Kirkpatrick...300 219 -7300 J V_ Matthews.150 57 = . 380 
H WD Lane.. 5 145 .386 W W Gath..... 200 89 -445 
T W Matthew F 239 -637 Halsey, Jr...... 250 67 -268 
A Moore....... 91 .455 Van Ryan...... 175 81 = .462 
I Matthews, Jr.350 312 -605 V’n Valk’nb’g,Jr225 5 -24 
F Mastin.,..... 425 258 -607 C E Shaver..... T 14 -186 
W W Newman.425 262 -616 S R Cruse..... 7% 3 4 
F Puryear...... 250 «114 456 Joun, Jr. 





Crescent Gun Club. 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 30.—Herewith find the scores of the live-bird 
tournament held at the Crescent Gun Club grounds Saturday, Sept. 
48, and Sunday, Sept. 29. On Saturday the high average went to 
Mr. Richard Dwyer, who shot in excellent form. On the 29th 
high average went to Mr. Tramp Irwin. Mr, Irwin demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the present generation that he is still with 
them and a factor in all of the big shoots. Mr, White’s re- 
markable score of straight kills with the one barrel is something 
he can be proud of. All in all, it was an affair which was enjoyed 
by_all present, and every shooter made good scores. 

The scores made'on Sept. 28 follow. Nos. 1 and 2 had two 


moneys, $2.25 and and $2.50 entrance. No. 3 had three moneys 
$4 entrance: "F 
No. 1. No. 2. No. 3, 
Piper! 8: is sie ckapecks 2111112—7_—-11112121—-8 ; 
Rei ek seec hase 02111126 102211227 TIE 
WEE ccdeoncccccscdssscese 1121120—6 11111111—8 1201101220— 7 
Gentleman 6.....0cccccccoee 1102001—4 111222128 212°202101— 7 
REWUMME se ocpucbecdecteseenas 1020°2*—4 = ........ 1210012121— 8 
ERR EC 11121014 00210111—5 1111111211—10 
MEWOEE oes evensscepecacp rons 02*0210—3  20120100-—4 — 8 
NES dh ochcb ve enwentodbent 2201100-—4 22220001—4 kee eeees 
Scores made on Sept. 29 follow. No. 1, $4; No. 2, $2.26; N. : 
Healey “annie 9 mri site 2 
Dwyer ..........c.++2.e-24121°1911— 9 29012196 : 
g Ne bsaacdtec ercavesewnd a, 8 11**222—5 é 
SOUUGOE -occccccavcetede -8  2120011—5 11*2110202— 
Malloy ,...., crreesergeee OLIIO2Z110— § 11921205 190 i 








& 
¥ 


0121211001 7 





2222022222— 9 
1121021112— 9 
2111221112—10 
210200°222— 6 


Goodman, 16 
Parker, 16 


WROD, BBs csdtnncnoecnctan 
E ‘f Stout, 18 

Haswell, 17 
5 Mallory, 16 


No. 4. 
212222122212122 
211220112111122— 
122211121222222- 
11112121112121* 
122%222111%2*22 
. . -012121212112121 
. 012212112111121 
200211110112011 
212211*12202221- 


~a-1 





6 
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Cincinnati Gun Club’s Tournament. 
Tue Cincinnati Gun Club’s tournament, held on Sept. 24, 25 


3, was favored with a large attendance of distinguished shooters. 
The weather was favorable. 


First Day, Sept. 24. 


W R Crosby, 22 
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NOt, BB.» 400 149 
Bailey, 17 10 149 
i MsswnsKiss 13 1 17 12 148 
Stancliff, 14..... 14 1 18 14 148 
Hightower, 14 13 12 1 14 147 
0, viiwetenthn 1413 91 1211 145 
T H Clay, 18 -nuuiui 12 145 
Vause, 17....... soccer 1 17.8 145 
G Stout, 17..... -.. 1014141 101811 145 
Set SR cosh ae Oe 1441615 144 
EE Se ee: 1314111 111713 144 
Farmer Jones, 16............. 10 11 15 12131515 144 
DE. Wisastbvetwiesasstnon 13 7 18 4151221417 9 143 
SOED: | Micon: Sewerbunv ein 13 10 12 16 1012 1312 1319 12 = 148 
Woodworth, 17.....<.s.csccres 10 91119111418 9141612 14 
> (oe SL what cenasties oe 1413 1418131211 9111513 148 
COUPEE, “Misuse Sencusevesere 11 13 13 16 14 11 16 14 10 13 11 142 
yo i RSE 11 14 15 15 81714111513 141 
WW ieten: Te. 5 cadvin cep deveeke 1312 717 8131811121713 141 
Comiciite.: 2B. .sexerane cnceees 13 101216 10111712111513 140 
RUDETE, BB, senccautecens6veuews 13 1413 18 121219 1214..12 139 
Lt Bescon athatnw wae denne 11 12 12 17 1011 13 13 13 1613 =—s:138 
Paar: UE, dreds tonsssete 1212 1416121315 7141210 137 
Re eee 13 13 1417 111415121018 .. 137 
MenGers, ‘Waesccsvsswscotesees 1411 914 9111912121512 138 
eee RS aa 12111116 9121512 81714 137 
J N Bailey, 16 13 81016 8101414141712 136 
BONE. “TB. coskestencccane - 131114144101211101314414 = 136 
i sasepruasienes -- 13141317 1212 9141417 .. 135 
Voris, 16... .. 10 12 13 16 12 12 16 10 10 13 1 134 
Gross, 17..... : - 13 91316 8101813121011 133 
liornberger, 11 1211 1513121512 91310 133 
PE: Sissabissipchoncesuses 11121218 8111711113 9 133 
ee Ae See 1311101415 811 8121712 131 
Pk énsawbede vebssovessens 810 91712 91613 14 12 10 130 
PRI. Bo cisesssucndeesanse 10 1411 1510111212 9RBll 128 
PL, Uiicneseteos pepbeenseees 710111911131712 811 127 
Oe ee ee 13 91217 713151211..13 123 
DMs cntcées sevesinesobun 1313 13 161011171114... .. 119 
ee eee 12131218111315 1111 .. 116 
SEEM ET v6 en's chbsvbensabecwis 13121117 9W17RN.... 114 
eee 9 8 612 81316 910 914 114 
OM: Ul ccnp iascokwhunnde 91013141312171211.. .. ill 
SPU Isis on cbbsebesedscchon 11111015 81114 812.. 100 
SS ee ee 13101210 81410 9.. 94 
DORGUNOE . ce cseuchoentebeshheibe be. be 18 12 14 18 10 14 8H 
Tom Watts, 16.0.05.<608s0005 10 14 15 17 14 14 84 
MARE, BBs. vigekssbpechoksebbe 13 14 12 17 14 12 sates Ge 82 
Dick, 15......+ se EE BEES on 05. 0% 0005 79 
Philebaum, 16.. oe en te ae an. Foe oe 79 
Bill Nye, 16.... i EE Pe ED ce de 02 cs. <0 77 
inob bse . 111212181212. . 7 
Hill, 16.. -- 13 12 12 18 13 13... ; 76 
SNE, Wlos<sveccs -ll 9BBWL.. ‘i B 
Sulcebarger, 16 -- 121111181210.. . 74 
Alford, 16 -- 1315 11 13 .9 12. . v3 
Schrader, - 914101812 8. . 71 
Nelson, 17..... - 71015141212. . 7 
a) Oe ae - 8138 818 912. é 68 
Tangney, 14 .... - 111211121110. 7 67 
DBradcans<dnduscee’ 7 9121515 9. e 67 
i ee DD. Shcasswcannie bey lll 8141111 es 66 
 WaiscsusevaeXeebscteabie ee TE os oe a6 06 se met 
POREED | ds csnehovineneeseheetss Gs etek fk § 8 ee 63 
ge | Sree ae Se ee. |B 26 ws - 56 
Fitzpatrick, 16.......ssssecses ft pa 0) ie 2 eres 42 
DED: voces cocseevsncednius és 40 isp ep RE 60. bs 48 nd ad 42 
. OE Ei oves cab tee benese i as an ae ee es 26 0D ne 41 
SUE “co veptennagnelyvaie 40 he cis SE EE ind. 06 43. wake 39 
TONES, TB. onus ccqnvctsdds Be ED ia is 6% Be 50 2k ae ox 37 
Di DD -wacd oxpxettoenvakeséedtetan de che pe ie ne alco oe 0 36 
SENN, Ais cnnvethedésudr Goydos BEPGD EE ie bn am ob 68 oe ike eb 32 
SI. BBs ant dacdnswnsteeiau TEED kc sk ae-ae Oe BA ob. Ob 30 
PE “Re citicthiwwsauacee SE a5, didhialt enh arth tow ase 31 
GRD: Eb cé-sa web awe ooh eee owe ee ab: Gin ck oh ow & 26 
SEE. cave sctcnuwedeneensen as as aS: <6 paar * 18 
1 aha ate ep cde oA Se ra aid i OAS sors, coon 
ee EE ee ae TE ay so 5050. Bene OE oo ee Se nu. 
Third Day, Sept. 26. 
Events: 12346567 8 910 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 20 20 20 20 20 Broke 
ee ne 12 15 15 141319 19181918 162 
OE, (EN cscnck oatnuaperssptette 1415 15151417 20181915 162 
SI DD. ons ccidsesvnvevcucsee 1413 15 14131919171719 160 
BOGE, Disucccnvinssdwess cnseeies 13 12 1412 1319 2019 2017 = 159 
Un Cite, Thi das Headnnccovenden 13 14 14 13 11 201618 2019 =:158 
che en sepiteous tuvsenocense 1413 141215181618 2017 157 
Lavinawtom, FE sevcsencecesswecee 13 13 10 151319 20191718 157 
Wiggins, 18... ---13 11 14131219 19171818 154 
ee eee -- 1561412 1413151715 2019 1% 
WRONG, oFi ona cence -- 1414 13 12 141618181816 153 
Ward, 20... - 131213 14121916171917 152 
Britton, 19...... -- 141412 10131716191819 152 
CEI isn echo senbabssec teeny 12 1213 14121917181718 152 
Se MNED;: Win ss veces ensocecee 1215 13 15 101919161815 152 
DREN. “SD vit cag cos desevbswcens 11 14 14 14141618181517 = 151 
WME alicia sb Wags tbh betecvensé 11 11 12 15 1217 20161720 151 
SERIE EE oon shan ca thbdavausseebe 13 12 15 1112 1619181718 1651 
Fe ere ee 12 12 12 13 13 1919 161816 . 150 
MNO,” Bikvecca sept cknens sheanbede 13 14 12 14101617181917 198 
NE, CO c0s5ebesannbeatbebbodh 9121514121917161917 150 
Re ROT 13 13 1414141816161417 149 
BP Biore > 8855 <isoiscbsetvst 10 11 1113 151719191915 §=149 
oe ee ae ee 12101410 .. 1918171818 149 
teres WBsn5 cssvthsci eesetcce 13 1418 13111417181916 148 
a ere ae 13 12 12 14151918121715 147 
Rendle OD. chi ssccsbscbasscatets 13 1115 11131819131717 147 
Mh; GN s cebhcd babvubesbheseibe 12 15 10 111217 20171518 147 
A, WRscccahiesdccbbiagethvscnee 13 13 14 13 10 2017161516 147 
Te Mis echt ethoves casegeeknill 1312......1719161817 147 
MOVMEEG: We cdsve dcvescenovee 1313 912121717171719 1 
Cee SNE, Wea vecencecnucvckeust 13 12 1414131717121816 146 
ON rer ern 10 1413 1111 1818181616 145 
ee. a eae 13 12 13 12 141619141814 §=145 
ie epee e-eee 12131411 92019171614 145 
POEM E Et oussesedibevnccesscass 12 12-11 1111 2018131819 145 
SOUL EeesbUeEKEEs cake ecescousees 12 81414121816181617 145 
PEM ME GaSERTRALLS cov ensescess 1413 1213 111818141714 144 
i, “Ul. bupatRe ot bk coccccenscacit 141314 9151616151615 143 
M Stout - 14412......1515191716 142 
‘ 17 - 1812121213 1518151615 141 
Sample, --» 12 912111381619171418 141 
Blunt, 16..... -- 121113 1313 1816181314 = 141 
Spangler, 16.. -lLM4......14417111719 141 
aswell, 17.... - 912 912141715171715 = 137 
Jamieson, 17.......... -HUBWILBb1813%5 135 
See SME EbEGRK COS. - 121213 8 61715171618 134 
Monten Bik vas ccsec. css ---» 15101011 41715181617 133 
CE BBS iss 0h hoe cceetece - $1L 1115 81615131716 131 
RN, Miva tuainc psec ccbeves 141515 .. .. 1818151718 130 
DPSEER LEED <ucdabaveccnseocce 131412 9 41390131417 129 
ERE MERGSRs 5 S56 ben csccessces ULVBLB..12bW16D 128 
PRE ads Sok ncbvctewcecendes -WWZ411 315145161714 126 
WUMNOIR MBE Tos icbasevsccccccess W431... .. 1418181819 125 
SE, SR Cbehase v00 cctncce - 1513 910..1317171516 19 
, Ot ep PRR See reE Senge 1213 1218 .. 1618141512 195 
PEE, BBocvcvsscsevesigesss 14412 8..101817181517 1% 
Mss wah ab sbhesceneesen --- 121118 .. .. 1816171916 122 
Le Compte, 15......... p sduogeed 1312 12.. .. 1716171817 122 
DURE, Biles ss cc coed beevivecs 10 15 18 .. PeReus 120 
Voris, 16...3....... sa dehhions o2tos a Eke °< wis 19 
Lindenmuth, 16................. Ie ae tenes $F $8 4 115 
Pooler, 16....... -BULRS..BBIBY i“ 
Schlicher, 16 vo BD os os - Seeue 
C Bailey, 16..... come Eh -<h eenam Beey no 
Ww art, 1 - BO 92 8 #% % B 109 
wy, W....% a oom °° cane 17 18 16 x 
ppeery. BB. i5d nas 50 sob En ae ad wubthu 
armer Jones, i,....--0s000 9H TUWUNW 104 
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J L Ward, 16... SAS at ce 5) ne ae 
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Rex, -16..... A A A 
Fisher, 14 oP ae, Rater ay ae 
CEES Esso cabe ty 6a os ba cae 
T P Smith, 15 ° Sh aa) woe 
Gambell, 16 ie cae 
Woertz, 19... 6 ca 
Bill Nye, 16.. 5 
Elliott, 21.... ° stae ee 
Hal G, 1@.. . as ae 
Woest, 16.. oe 
Nemo, 16... oo an 
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Events 6 to 10 were the handicap. 


Cincinnati Gun Club grand target handicap, 100 tar, 
urse $752; twenty-five high guns: 
95; Squier, 19, 93; i H. Clay, 18, 93; Livingston, 1 


strings of 20 each; 


18, 91; Trimble, 20, 91; Young, 21, 90; Goodman, 1 


16, 9; Britton, 19, 89; Gay, 18, 89; Snow, 17, 89; 
eikes, 21, 88; ‘ 
royles, 17, 88; 


J. F. Mallory,’ 17,’ 89;' Lindenmuth, 16, 89; H 
Ward, 20, 88; J. O. Ward, 18, 88; Foust, 19, 88; 
J. L.. Ward, 17, 88; Rike, 18, 87; McVickers, 17, 

S. T. Mallory, 16, 87; C. Bailey, 16, 87; Watson, 
16, 87; Cope, 16, 87; A 


Tr. P. Smith, 15, 84; Cox, 16, 83; Lay. 


F. E. Mallory, 18, 81; Cad 
Courtney, 18, 80; Geo. Stout, 17, 80; Hi 


77; Parker, 16, 77; Jamieson, 17, 76; Willie, 16 


15, 85; Le Compte, 15, 85; 


Cook, 16, 85; Crosby, 
21, 84; Rhoades, 20, 84; R c 


1, 16, 84; Bu 


Broyles vs. Elliott. 


Messrs, J. C, Broyles, of Birmingham, Ala., and J. A. R. Elliot! 


: a side, 
one match at 50 birds, $50 a side, at 40yds, rise, as follows: 


shot two matches at 25 live birds for 


Twenty-five live birds, $25 a side, 40yds, rise: 








Sie ink icchebievenbssbenbsnsepsee *11*201112*1011211*122121—19 
J AR Ebliott 2122121112*2212122%012121—22 
Same conditions: 
SEE ahivasectpelsetensossbewiapbesasensee *00121*122121121112102201—19 
RIND cadepehidiusisensivgscaekcsventednr 1202112111111222112201121—23 
Broyles vs. Elliott, 50 birds, $50 a side, 40yds. rise: 
EEE cescvscen jonpateeatebeaassaane 0111210222222112112110111—22 
2211211122111011*12121122—23—45 
MODE Fass Spnctcieycsoneysunsceoharsied 2221112121120211222121221—24 
F 111101211*221212*21122212—; 
Sweepstakes, 10 birds, $5 entrance, money divided 6 and 4: 
PEE Divakevstnsesite 2211211111—10 Morris ..........00 
SM cscthenebene 2222222211—10  Osterfeld .......... 
i” eee o oe 9222222212— 9 Ahlers .........s008 
eR ee a 1220222221— 9 
Miss-and-out, $2 entrance, birds extra: 
Mh: MN acseaisteesnvasee Oe Oe 
OS eS eee 2222—4 Abllers .......cccsccces 00D 
D sbtatioddsddattesscdcal 211*—3 


High guns: R. L. Trimble 487, F. H. Snow 485, D. F. 
FE. Foust 479, J. Livingston 477, C. A. Young 476, L. J. 


S. Rhoades 469, P. C. Ward 469, J. C, Broyles 467. 


High Averages. 
Ist day. 2d day. 3d day. 
- 160 167 160 





Trimble 
Snow . 161 162 162 
Fanning . - 155 151 151 
SE is ct Sdeiahs ons cand 151 154 151 
WD “dechcapdaoumbeane 145 144 10 
CE i cpiabtuninachoess 153 151 154 
NOEs hicsccecsescon 163 166 152 
DUE co chsenosssqpoenea 166 163 1530 
EAVINGRIOM .05<bsecscces 160 160 157 
WOU bane the sectgecsee 164 161 151 
Og RES 159 163 147 
i? Ee. 166 143 162 
ek. Se ee 168 149 152 
ee eae 161 161 145 
WOME Bcc cchecchunne 162 150 
1, i xinapaceeanod 156 159 15 
aN. chpashdbpascbedeces 155 151 159 
Pe” .cGhivetipanpesakern 152 155 157 
FE Mallory.........00- 158 157 147 
ORE 158 157 146 
Sin  oGhitnb péeaapecemnsne 158 152 149 
Alkire 153 161 145 
oY Ge Mosicousscncesha 154 145 158 
De Long ..... 147 160 145 
E M Stout.. 160 1) 142 





Rel .o..2>-: "148 156 147 
Goodman ... 1 


Geo Stout .. 54 145 146 
aight nah onncooss ys 155 148 141 
ED Eos cchaledbnecntsse 149 149 145 
EEE Léacnenceheosie 140 155 148 
CP As poies dcabhacboe 138 153 152 
WOE She chinns05s08tese< 143 145 153 
ee ee ee 154 139 145 
wbinkhibddesttuccyen 152 1) 134 
DF PN sis seins sess 140 143 119 
DE pibhstivasersccde 152 153 125 
TE” Sescosssoneosbe 141 15 137 
eae 167 136 125 
MED acdbcadberdosses se 139 151 126 
COE cd sptvesscccecceces 144 123 147 
SD ‘sapsecneecasess 141 138 133 
SEN: Sadepepebvccepnae 142 141 129 
DIO dtecnndcconsevede 134 136 141 
Spangler ....:....00. -130 137 141 
Coutcher .........006/ 1.137 140 131 
OS ee 138 148 120 
Hightower .....6...0+. 133 147 124 
Jamieson ............ -140 128 135 
IES gc0 ce acon seodat 139 133 127 
Farr a 135 134 
Farmer Jones ........- 133 144 104 
4, W Stewart........... 121 114 109 
OR FES so ebb c cee cae 149 130 1435 


MILWAUKEE, it. 30.—Following is the score of the monthly live- 
bird prize shoot, held the 27th inst.: 
Tl GUNG scesvs coved 
Collins ..... oupnsese 1121011212— 9 Sherer 
COB i 00 steed weve sows 1212— 9 
Oe ere 1211110221 9 Deiter 
Jay El. .vss.-seeees 0222222002— 7 
Himmelstein ...... 1121221110— 9 Phillips 
MORE: Sows stand yin -2222222222—10 
pmovandesband 2222021220— 8& 
BRS 6 oplbeu bs CoN WAIL 50 veepacctbensonn 
Thomas oo rene ceweeecnesecccaccescasces 
CUED isivnaveswineeehas piptbadenenaseaksd 
RE er 








always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 


not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Dando, 17, $1; Winters, 15, $1; Bill Nye, 16, 81; Elliott, 217 


80; Bibbee, 18, 


. tower, 15, 
79; Saul, 17, 79; Blunt, 16, 79; Phil, 18, 78; Bill, 16, 78; 
15, 78; Fisher, 14, 78; Spangler, 16, 78; Coutcher, 16, 


, 76; Gray, 15, 76; 
Voris, 16, 75; Moody, 15, 75; Morris, 19, 74; Scott, 17, i 


oll, keye, 16, 84 
Gambell, 16, 84: Hal G, 16, 74; Woertz, 16, 73; Dick, 
16, 72; Gross, 16, 71; Pooler, 15, 70; Shoemaker, 16, 68; 
J. W. Stewart, 16, 60; Farmer Jones, 16, 56; Peters, 16, 53. 
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